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ON  THE  NAMES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  IN 
FLAM  PARISH,  SOON,  NORWAY 

George  T.  Flom 
University  of  Illinois 

IN  MY  collections  of  dialect,  place-name,  and  folklore  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  district  of  Aurland,  I  also  have  a  number  of 
names  of  domestic  animals.  I  shall  offer  the  main  part  of  these 
names  here,  together  with  some  comments  on  their  formation 
and  meaning. 

There  has  been  so  little  published  on  such  names  in  western 
Norway,  and  the  listings  have  been  so  limited,  in  comparison 
with  what  has  been  done  for  Hallingdal  in  Norway’s  midlands, 
for  the  districts  of  Nordland  and  Troms  in  northern  Norway, 
and  for  the  Norrland  districts  in  northern  Sweden,*  that  I  have 
thought  perhaps  my  brief  contribution  would  be  welcome. 

‘  The  main  pubKcations  are:  Norrlandska  Husdjursnamn,  samlade  ock  ord- 
nade  af  Johan  Nordlander,  Stockholm,  1880,  published  as  Svenska  Landsmilen, 
I,  9,  pp.  371-432  (where  “Namn  p4  getter”  are  given,  pp.  408-41S);  Rektor 
J.  Qvigstads  Samlinger  av  Kunavn  og  Gjeitenavn  fra  Nordlands  og  Tryms  Fylker, 
being  Avdding  A:  Kunavn  i  Troms  fylke  efter  skifle-  og  auksjons  prolokoller  1779- 
1836,  og  i  Salta  sorenskriveri  i  Nordland  fylke  efter  auksjonsprotokoller  1841-1860; 
and  as  Avdeling  B,  Kunavn  i  Troms  fylke,  Salta,  Vesteralen  og  Lofoten  from 
catalogues  of  cattle  fairs  of  the  years  1905-1922,  and  notations  by  Qvigstad 
himself.  The  cattle  names  were  published  by  Helge  Fonnum  in  Maal  og  Minne, 
1931,  pp.  72-102,  and  the  names  of  goats  also  by  H.  Fonnum  in  Maal  og  Minne, 
1929,  pp.  93-97.  Finally  the  names  for  Hallingdal  have  been  published  by 
H.  Fonnum,  as  follows:  “Gjeitenavn  i  Al  og  Torpe,”  Maal  og  Minne,  1929, 
pp.  81-92,  and  “Kunavn  i  en  Fjellbygd  (Al  i  Hallingdal),”  Maal  og  Minne, 
1928,  pp.  49-77.  For  western  Norway  the  following  are  to  be  noted:  by  Jakob 
Bugge,  under  the  title  “Dyrenavn”  2,  in  MogM,  1918,  pp.  70-71,  being  a  limited 
listing  of  names  of  goats  and  cows,  from  ‘Skiftebrev  efter  Samuel  Mandrup 
Bugge,'  Umes,  1803  (i.e.,  in  the  parish  of  Hafslo,  in  Interior  Sogn);  then  G. 
Stoltz  of  Bergen  published  some  notes  under  the  title  ‘Dyrenavn,’  on  the  sseter 
and  goat  names  in  the  Gudvangen-Fresvik  region  of  central  Sogn  in  MogM, 
1919,  pp.  80-82;  and  on  p.  82  of  the  same  issue  of  MogM  H.  Delgobe  published  a 
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I  have  selected  the  names  of  the  goats,  of  which  there  are  285. 
There  are  146  different  names,  the  rest  are  partly  variant  forms, 
but  mostly  repeaters.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  names  have  en¬ 
joyed  such  special  favor  among  the  name-givers,  that  every  farm 
is  likely  to  have,  in  its  flock  of  goats,  one  or  more  of  these 
favored  names.  They  are  often  old  traditional  names;  but  just  as 
firmly  established  in  the  tradition  are  a  number  of  names  which 
have  grown  up  into  the  forms  they  have  because  they  combine 
favored  qualifying  themes  with  favored  main  themes,  in  a  way 
that,  through  the  centuries,  has  appealed  to  the  people’s  sense 
of  beauty  and  euphony.  Below  I  shall  come  back  to  this  point 
briefly. 

The  names  are  those  of  eleven  flocks  at  eleven  farm  units  at 
Brekke,  Dalbotten,  FlS.m,  Fretheim,  Tunshelle,  and  Vidme.  The 
names  will  first  be  given  alphabetically,  so  that  the  reader  will, 
at  once,  have  before  him  the  material  that  is  being  discussed. 
After  each  name  will  be  given  in  brackets  the  number  of  times  a 
name  occurs,  if  that  be  more  than  once,  and  also  the  informant’s 
remarks  (if  there  were  any)  about  the  name.  Then  will  follow  a 
discussion.  The  names  will  be  written  as  they  were  pronounced, 


list  of  23  cows’  names,  and  11  goats’  names  from  Rfildal  in  southern  Hardanger. 
Then  in  MogM,  1930,  pp.  57-58,  Olav  Midtb)^  gives  some  interesting  notes  on 
“Kunamn  og  Gjeitenamn  fraa  Masfjord  in  Nordhordland,”  and  in  MogM,  1935, 
pp.  50-55,  G.  Stoltz  has  an  article  entitled  “Kunavn  fra  Rad$i(en.”  Radfien  is 
an  island  in  Nordhordland,  about  two  (Norw.)  miles  north  of  Bergen.  This  is  a 
very  good  list  of  names.  A  very  important  contribution  is  one  by  Hallfrid  Chris¬ 
tiansen,  entitled  “En  studie  over  nordnorske  husdymavn,”  that  appeared  in 
Norsk  Tidsskrift  for  Sprogvidenskap,  Oslo,  Vol.  X,  1938,  pp.  290-360.  It  is  a 
critical  investigation  of  the  types  of  names,  based  on  the  Qvigstad  collections 
and  his  own;  it  is  therefore  also  an  important  contribution  to  the  material. 

Turning  to  Iceland,  Finnur  J6nsson  published  an  article  on  “Dyrenavne” 
in  Arkiv  for  nordisk  Filologi,  Vol.  XXVIII,  1912,  pp.  325-340,  based  on  a  note¬ 
book  of  a  farmer,  Stefdn  Einarsson,  owner  of  the  farm  MdSrudalur  on  the  high 
plateau,  far  in  the  interior  of  Iceland;  the  book  contained  a  record  of  the  ca.  400 
sheep  of  the  farm,  and  every  sheep  had  its  name.  The  article  is  one  of  primary 
importance  on  the  subject.  Then  in  1931  Firmur  J6nsson  contributed  a  listing 
and  classification  of  “Islandske  Konavne”  in  MogM,  pp.  63-71.  There  are  also 
J.  Byrkjeland’s  “Norske  Kunavn,”  Tidsskrift  for  del  norske  landbruk,  1922, 
pp.  82-89,  and  G.  Nicander’s  “Egennamn  pi  husdjur  frin  Nyland  ock  0ster- 
botten,”  in  Hemhygden,  1915,  pp.  142-143,  to  which  I  do  not  have  access. 
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that  is,  as  nearly  so  as  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  phonetic 
notation.  I  wish  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  accepted 
way  of  writing  such  names  in  the  hitherto  published  literature 
on  the  subject.  Therefore  I  write  f,  o,  and  u  for  the  Aurlandic 
diphthongal  long  t,  o,  and  u  {%  o“,  and  *«).  Also,  then,  I  must 
write  6  for  the  long  i  (original  e,  and  also  t,  as  in  Dreva).  I 
write  <Bu  (not  au,  as  in  other  discussions  generally),  for  the  Aurl. 
diphthong  ati,  ^u.  Where  ON  d  is  now  au,  or  ao,  it  is  usually 
written  ao  in  the  name  lists;  I  retain  this  instead  of  the  more 
exact  oil.  The  symbol  y  stands  for  a  sound  between  y  and  &  is 
like  the  vowel  in  Engl,  saw,  the  symbol  q  will  not  be  used,  except 
in  the  two  words  g  ‘and,’  and  fg,  atonic  form  of  pao  ‘on’;  long 
vowels  will  not  be  marked.*  The  names  are  as  follows: 

Alpelin.  Alperos.  Aola  (“askete,  brunaktig  9  nAke  myrkt; 
myrkare  itte  ryggjen”).  Aolepik  (“kvasse  hodn,  spissa  se”). 
Aolekong.  Aolepika.  Aska  (3).  Askedama.  Askedamma.  Askekodl. 
Askekodla  (2).  Askelin  (7).  Askeros  (5).  Askhalsa. 

Barkelin  (2),  (“barkete,  gulaktig,  likso  bj^rk”).  Bella.  Bella 
(4).  Belteros.  Beltros.  Bergalin  (3)  (“flink  9  gao  i  berji”).  Bergelin. 
Bergli.  Blainkjeberg  (“fannande  kvit,  so  sny”).  Blaobcer.  Blaodua 
(4).  Blaohalsa  (2).  Blaokodla.  Blaolin  (4).  Blaolua.  Blaotnula. 
Blaomyla  (“myrk,  9  so  l^blao  mot  kjeften”).  Blaoros  (4). 
Blekaros  (3)  (“blaik”).  Bliksi.  Brokelin  (2)  (“farje,  svart,  bak 
9  framme,”  “kvit  gj0r,  9  askete  aover  halsen  9  krysse”).  Brusa 
(“brus=lugg’’).  Brasa  (3)  (“vae  braesa,  vae  villig,”  “come 
promptly  when  called”).  Byttego  (3). 

Dokka.  Dreva  (“lys”).  Dua  (3)  (“graoblao”).  Dunsa  (2). 
Dussi  (“dussete,  lAi”).  Dyna. 

Erla  (3). 

Fermelin  (“raeusiete”).  Fina.  Finalin.  Frigjait.  Frogga  (2) 
(“askete  dai,  aekjefrognete”).  Fruelin  (2)  (“kjaelenavn”).  Funni 
(“mori  hadde  kjidja  i  markji,  9  so  fann  di  o;  so  kadla  mi  pillen: 
Funni”).  Gjyra,  Gj^ra  (3)  (“ai  gjAr,  kvit  9  myrk  itte  baken”). 
Glitra  (4)  (“kvit”).  Graolin  (2).  Gullband.  Gullskrin  (2).  Guri 

*  1  abbreviate:  occ(s)  for  occurrence{s);  R  for  Riksmdl;  Aasen  for  Aasen’s 
Norsk  Ordbog,  omarbeidet  Udgave,  1873;  and  Ross:  Norsk  Ordbog,  Tillag  til 
Aasens  Norsk  Ordbog,  1895,  and  the  various  supplementary  Tillag  down  to 
1910.  Other  abbreviations  are  the  usual  ones. 
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(“ain  ifrao  Nordland  so  kristna  ho;  ho  likte  tobbak;  kom  Guri, 
so  fekk  ho  tobbak,  g  so  raiste  ho”)* 

ffalsa  (“in  ann  farje  pQ  halsen  el  da  andra”).  Haralin  (4) 
(“kvit”).  Harelin.  Helga. 

Ima  (6)  (“ime,  kvite  flekkje  me  graoaktige  drag  i  hive,” 
“imete,  graoaktig  g  kvit”).  Imekodla.  Imelin  (2). 

Kaopa.  Kaoperos  (3).  Kili.  Klypa  (2)  (“hodni  staor  aldeles 
isamen”).  Kongalin  (“hyvding  natur”).  Kongelin  (3).  Kodla. 
Kodleros.  Kronkodl  (“kruna,  blomstrete”).  Kvitalin  (9).  Kvitelin. 
Kvitakodla  (2).  Kvitekodl  (2).  Kvitkodla  (2).  Kviti.  Kvitnds  (3). 

Levedu  (“ho  va  vekke,  g  so  fann  di  na  att,  q  so  sa  di:  leve 
du?”).  Lilja  (3).  Liljeblom  (2).  Liljeros.  Lillekodl.  Lilli.  Liti. 
Litikong.  Litikvit.  Ljoslaitt  (3).  Ljysablao.  Ljysali.  Ljysalin  (2) 
(“grao  g  askete”).  Loppa.  Lotta.  Lussi.  Lykla  (3)  (“niki  smaoe 
lukla  unde  hakao”).  Lyklepik.  L^klepru.  Lykleros  (“bj^dle- 
gjait”).  Lyskodla.  L^gji  (“l^gjen  14t,  grao  g  kvit”). 

Maonsina  (“kadla  opatte  itte  ai  kina  so  va  so  lik  na”). 
Muska  (3)  (“haosen  let,  myrjete,  graoaktige,  muskete;  myrk 
askete,  grao”).  Myrja  (2)  (“myrji,  grao  o  brun,  myrjete”). 
Myrkkodla. 

Paingaros  (2).  Perla  (2)  (“flekkje”).  Pika  (2)  (“grao,  ain  aol 
itte  ryggjen,  oprindele  kristna  Aolepika”).  Pikelin  (“tenabn,  liti, 
gj^rete”).  Pillaros  (3). 

Ragga  (“raggete  itte  laeri”).  Rosa  (5)  (“myrk  me  niki  lyse 
flekkje”).  Raika.  Raikekodl  (“ha  raik  itte  nisi”).  Roselilla. 
Roslin.  Rupa  (6).  Rupelin  (3).  R0n  (2)  (“brun-raeutt”). 

Silkjedokka  (2)  (“svart,  glisa  i,  nett  so  silkje,  svart”).  Sj^dna 
(3).  Sjifdnelin  (“brisk  i  skadlen”).  Sj^dneros  (2).  Skogalin.  Sko- 
garos  (“skarpfarga,  myrk  g  kvit”).  Snerti  (2).  Sokka  (“myrke 
leggje”).  Solaia  (4)  (“gulaktig,  g  lysare  rose  pao”).  Solstrdle. 
Sprikhydna  (5)  (“hodni  sprikje  ut”).  Spretti.  SpHngelin  (“villige; 
naor  di  kadla  kom  ho  springande  ho,  fyre  di  andre”).  StoUalin. 
Svartago  (2).  Svartakodla  (2).  Svartali.  Svartalin  (2).  Syllband 
(2).  Syllbelta  (2).  Syllja.  Syllsnor  (2)  (“ai  gj^r  um  se,  kvit  el 
blao”).  Sylltai  (“kvit  flekk  pg  aine  foten,  g  fekk  nabne  ao  da”). 
SylUaia.  Syllvelin  (2).  Sysleri.  Systrago.  Systralin  (2). 

Tante.  Terma  (“leten,  lys  me  niki  svarte  flekkje”).  Terna  (3) 
(“flekkje”).  Trippelin  (3)  (“spraek”).  Tunni  (“fael  ti  boksa”). 
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Tauma  (4).  Teeumeros  (“kvite  flekkje  i  hive  g  ne  siedn”)* 
Tautnelin. 

Vetlunjen.  Vipa. 

As  will  have  been  observed  in  the  above  quoted  descriptions 
from  the  informants,  it  is  the  color,  and  the  combination  of  col¬ 
ors,  that  they  are  most  interested  in  describing.  However,  in 
these  cases  it  is  not  always  the  color  that  gave  rise  to  the  name; 
thus,  in  the  name  Fermelin  the  first  component  does  not  denote 
a  color  but  means  ‘spry,  lively;  fine-looking’;  and  in  the  name 
Haralin,  the  goats  so  named  are  compared  with  the  hare  in 
their  spryness,  and  in  their  way  of  hopping  about.* 

All  but  two  of  the  names  are  in  the  indefinite  form,  the  two 
exceptions  being:  Systeri  (<ON  systerin)  and  Vetlunjen  (<ON 
vesli  unginn). 

The  acute  accent  is  used  in  the  great  majority  of  the  names. 
Examples:  Snirti  (<sn'ert'i,  fern.  sg.  of  snerten);  Spr6tti 
(<spr'ett'i);  Dussi  (<d'uss'ete);  Fiinni(<f'unn'i,  fern,  pprtc. 
of  f'unn'in);  Blafnkjeberg,  Alperosa,  Askedamma,  Birgli,  Ime- 
kodla,  Liissi,  Rdselilla,  SUkjedokka,  Springelin,  S^strago,  Tiinni, 
Bldobcer,  BHksi,  Lilli,  Mdonsina,  Ljdslaitt,  etc.  Most  of  the  weak 
fern,  nouns  show  a  tendency  to  be  pronounced  with  cpd.  ac¬ 
cent,  as  D'okk'a,  D'u'a,  'Erl 'a,  R'os'a,  etc.  The  name  Guri  is 
also  usually  pronounced  G'ur'i. 

There  are  192  compound  and  103  simple  names.  The  final, 
or  substantival  parts  of  the  cpd.  names,  and  all  the  simple  names, 
make  up  the  main  themes  of  all  the  names.  Those  of  the  cpd. 
names  are  as  follows: 

Band,  n.,  ‘band,  string.’  Gullband,  a  dark-colored  goat  with 
a  yellow  stripe  around  the  body;  Syllband,  a  goat  with  a  white 
stripe  around  the  body. 

Belle,  n.,  ‘belt.’  Syllbelta,  goat  with  a  belt-like  stripe  around 
the  body. 

Berg,  n.,  ‘rock,  cliff.’  Blainkjeberg,  from  blainkja,  ‘to  shine, 
gleam.’ 

Blao,  adj.,  ‘blue.’  Liysablao  (Ijys,  ‘light’). 

Blom,  m.,  ‘bloom,  blossom.’  Liljeblom  (lilja,  ‘lily’).  Liliaceous 
flower,  mountain  lily  (Riksmdl:  ‘bergblom,  bergblomsf). 

*  In  Fonnum’s  list  for  Al,  Hallingdal,  there  is  one  goat  called  Harahoppa. 
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Bar,  n.,  ‘berry.’  Blaobar  (the  plant  name  blaobar,  R:  bldbar, 
‘blueberry’), 

Damma,  dama,  f.,  ‘lady.’  Askedamma,  Askedama.  The  correct 
dialect  form  is  the  former. 

Dokka,  f.,  ‘doll.’  SUkjedokka.  See  the  informant’s  description 
above.  No  doubt  the  fine  texture  of  this  goat’s  hair  was  a  factor 
here.  Dokka  is  a  pet  name  for  a  small  goat. 

Dua,  f.,  ‘dove.’  Blaodua.  ON  dUfa.  The  simplex  Dua  occurs 
as  a  pet  name. 

Go,  adj,,  ‘good.’  Byttego,  Svartago,  Sysirago  {bytta,  f.,  ‘bucket, 
pail,’  here:  ‘milk  pail’).  The  name  is  that  of  a  goat  that  gives 
much  milk.  Svart,  ‘black.’  In  the  third  name  the  qualifyer  is  the 
noun  syste,  ‘sister.’  The  element  -ra  is  only  apparently  the  gen. 
pi.  (Aurl.  systra).  The  def.  sg.' systeri  would  seem  to  be  what  we 
have  in  the  first  part;  and  this  systerigo  would  become  syslrigo. 
In  the  name  Systrago  we  shall  have  to  assume  influence  of  such 
forms  as  Svartago,  Ljysablao,  Haralin,  Kongalin,  etc.  In  the  same 
flock  of  goats  there  was  one  named  Systralin,  while  on  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farm  there  were  two  called  Systeri  and  Systralin.  The 
names  seem  to  be  unique;  at  least,  I  have  not  come  across  any 
instance  in  the  published  lists. 

Hals,  m.,  ‘neck.’  Askehalsa,  Blaohalsa.  Derivative  adj.  in 
-halsa  (Aurl.  -a,  ON  -c2Ff,  R  -et,  Engl,  -ed,  as  in  Aurl,  krylryggja 
‘humpbacked’).  See  the  simplex  Halsa. 

Gjait,  1.,  ‘goat.’  Frigjait.  I  assume  the  first  part  to  be  Aurl. 
/ft  (fr*i),  ON  fridr,  ‘beautiful.’  The  word  is  obsolete  in  the  dialect 
now,  but  was  apparently  in  use  a  few  generations  ago;  it  occurs 
in  a  local  fairy  tale,  entitled  “Fria  Brita  Frethaim.” 

Hydna,  f.,  ‘a  horned  animal,’  from  ON  horn,  n.,  ‘horn’, 
Sprikhydna.  ON  hyrndr,  adj.,  ‘having  horns,’  is  now  in  some 
dialects  hyrnt,  hynt;  ON  hornuttr,  adj..  is  hodnete  in  many  di¬ 
alects  (cf.  R  hornet,  Engl,  horned).  In  Aurland,  with  its  rn>dn, 
the  resultant  form  hydnde  was  awkward,  and  must  early  have 
fallen  out  of  use.  But  the  form  hodnete  remained,  and  this  should 
have  given  the  substantivized  animal  name  hodna,.!iS  it  is  in 
some  dialects  (so  in  the  name  Sprikhodna,  in  Al,  Hallingdal).  In 
Flim,  however,  the  form  hodnete  became  hydnete,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  y-forms  as  hyrning,  m.,  ‘animal  with  horns.’  See 
also  adjectives  in  -ette  below. 
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Kodla,  i.,  ‘hornless  female  animal,’  and  kodl,  probably  in  some 
cases  merely  a  shortened  form  of  Kodla.  Askekodla,  Askekodl, 
Blaokodla,  Itnekodla,  Kvitakodla,  Kvitekodla,  Kvitkodla,  Kronkodl, 
Lillekodl,  Lyskodla,  M^kkodla,  Raikekodl,  Svarlakodla.  The 
word  kolla,  ‘hornless  female  animal,’  occurs  already  in  ON  times. 
It  is  in  regular  use  today  in  western  Norway,  always  in  this  full 
form  (as  also  in  12  of  the  18  occurrences  above).  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  intrusion  of  the  short  form  in  the  name  of  the  goats  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  the  two  forms  in  certain  names 
of  flowers  and  plants,  names  which  are,  apparently,  known  to 
everybody.  These  names  are:  blaokodl  (bldkoll,  the  prunella 
vulgaris)’,  kvitkoll  ‘the  white-flowered  clover’;  kvitkodla  ‘the  white- 
topped  mountain  birch,’ and  ainjakodl  {engblomme  ‘globe  flower’). 
Then  if  the  names  of  these  flowers  and  plants  were  originally  al¬ 
ways  in  -koll,  and  the  names  of  animals  always  in  -kolla,  the  two 
would  seem  to  have  influenced  each  other.  The  source  of  this 
element  is  ON  kollr,  m.,  ‘round  top’  (of  anything,  crown,  skull, 
head,  the  round  top  of  a  mountain,  the  flowering  head  of  a  plant, 
etc.).  ON  kolluttr  was  used  of  a  head  that  was  ‘clipped  close,’  and 
also  of  a  ‘baldhead’;  and  it  was  used  of  an  ‘animal  that  was  with¬ 
out  horns.’ 

Konge,  kong  ‘king.’  Aolekong.  Litikong.  As  the  feminine  form 
liti  in  the  last  name  shows,  the  element  -kong  is  not  to  be  directly 
connected  with  the  noun  konge;  cf.  also  the  informant’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  goat  Kongalin.  It  signifies:  a)  ‘aggressiveness,  fighting 
quality,’  or,  b)  it  may — and  this  is  here  its  more  likely  meaning — 
signify  ‘kingliness  in  appearance,  lordly  bearing,’  a  goat  that 
‘carries  her  head  high’  (“helde  hive  hfikt,”  said  one  informant). 
Cf.  the  name  Stoltalin,  (Again,  this  stem  also  appears  among 
names  of  flowers,  as,  kongegras  [origanum  vulgaris],  kongeljys 
‘lungerot,’  verbaicum.) 

Kvit,  adj.,  ‘white.’  Litikvit  (‘Little  Whitey’). 

Lin,  n.,  ‘flax.’  Alpelin,  Askelin,  Barkelin,  Bergalin,  Bergelin, 
Bergli,  Blaolin,  Brokelin,  Fermelin,  Finalin,  Fruelin,  Graolin, 
Haralin,  Harelin,  Imelin,  Kongalin,  Kongelin,  Kvitalin,  Kvite- 
lin,  Ljysalin,  Ljysali,  Pikelin,  Roslin,  Rupelin,  R^lin,  Sj^dnelin, 
Skogalin,  Springelin,  Stoltalin,  Svartalin,  Svartali,  Systralin, 
Trippelin,  Taumelin.  There  are  64  names  in  -lin.  The  favored 
combination  is  kvit  and  lin,  ten  times  in  all,  and  this  combina* 
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tion  seems  to  appear  wherever  names  in  -lin  are  found.  One  of 
my  informants  seemed  to  associate  'white’  with  the  ending  -lin. 
Cf.  also  the  names  Blao-,  Ljys-,  Rupe-,  and  Sj4dne-,  above. 
Aasen,  under  lin,  noted  it  as  “et  dunkelt  Ord,”  which  he  found 
in  many  feminine  names  in  old  ballads,  as:  Lyselin,  Mettelin, 
Sylverlin,  Vendelin,  and  0stdin,  with  which  he  compared  ON 
hlin,  "Kvinde.”  The  second  element  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
the  noun  lin,  ON  Hn,  ‘linen,  flax;  head-dress  of  linen’;  ‘bridal 
veil’  (cf.  dial,  lin,  “Linklaede,  isaer  til  Hovedpynt,”  Aasen).  Later 
it  came  to  mean  ‘any  white  garment,’  and  the  sememe  ‘white’ 
was  generalized  to  ‘light,  fair;  shining,  sparkling;  beautiful,’ 
while  the  idea  ‘white  color’  was  mostly  forgotten  (cf.  the  names 
Rdin  and  Svartalin);  at  last  it  could  be  used  with  any  ‘good’ 
qualifying  element  and  became  finally  a  suffix  with  endearing 
implication.  With  64  of  the  total  of  295  names,  nearly  22%  are 
made  up  of  names  in  -lin.  This  is  a  proportion  far  in  excess  of  the 
ratio  of  the  lists  published  from  other  parts  of  Norway^  or  from 
northern  Sweden. 

Leitt,  adj.  suffix,  signifying  ‘tending  toward’  the  color  given 
in  the  first  part  of  the  name.  Ljoslaitt.  Riksmil:  lyslett,  lysladen 
‘fair,  blond.’ 

Lille,  adj.,  ‘little.’  Roselilla.  A  pet  name.  The  correct  Aurland 
form  would  be  roseliti  or  rosevetla;  but  the  final  element  has  been 
replaced  by  the  literary  equivalent.  Influence  of  ballad  name 
forms  is  perhaps  present  here. 

Lua,  ‘cap.’  Blaolua.  Cf.  the  name  Blaokaopa. 

Mule,  m.,  ‘muzzle.’  Blaomula,  Blaotnyla.  As  to  form  cf. 
Blaohalsa  and  Sprikhydna  above.  The  cpd.  adj.  could  also  be 
blaomulette  here.  See  discussion  of  this  derivative  below. 

Nis,  f.,  ‘nose.’  Kvitnis. 

Pik,  m.,  ‘thin  point,  pointed  end’  (cf.  Engl.  'pike').  Aolepik, 
Lyklepik. 

Pika,  f.,  ‘girl.’  Aolepika.  The  dialectal  word  jenta  is  never 
used  in  the  names.  In  Aurland  the  word  pika  is  employed  in  the 
cpd.  brurepika,  ‘bridesmaid.’ 

*  Nordlander’s  names  in  -lin  for  northern  Sweden  seem  to  be  of  at  least  two 
different  origins. 
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Prud,  adj.,  ‘handsome,  splendid,  grand.’  Lykhpru.  The  adj. 
pru,  which  is  now  obsolete  in  Aurland,  has  been  replaced  by  the 
word  stolt  and  other  adjectives.  The  component  Lykle  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  Aurl.  gen.  sg.  form  of  the  name  Lykla,  which  appears  as  a 
simplex  several  times  (see  list  above).  But  this  Lykla  is,  itself, 
originally  a  gen.  plural  (of  lykkjedl\<lykiU],  m.,  ‘key’).  In  Aurl. 
they  say  luklahonk,  m.,  for  a  ‘bunch  of  keys’;  and  they  say  lykla, 
f.,  for  an  outgrowth  of  skin  under  the  jaws  of  a  goat,  from  the 
cpd.  luklahonk,  by  the  lapse  of  the  second  component;  then  this 
lukla  assumed  the  vowel  y  from  the  sg.  of  the  word  lykill.  These 
lobes  or  bunches  (generally  two)  of  skin,  suspended  from  the 
jaws  of  the  goat,  which  were  imagined  to  have  a  certain  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  bunch  of  keys,  are  usually  about  four  inches  long. 
The  name  is  in  general  use  in  at  least  the  northern  half  of  west¬ 
ern  Norway  and  extends  over  into  Hallingdal  (cf.  Lykle,  and 
names  in  -lykle).  In  northern  Norway  it  is  N^kla  (<*nykiH)  in 
Qvigstad’s  lists.  Stj^rdal,  in  North  Trondheim  District,  shows 
the  form  Nykel  (Ross),  and  in  Gudbrandsdalen  it  is  Nykle 
(Aasen). 

Ros,  suffixal  short  form  of  rosa,  f.,  ‘rose.’  Alperos,  Askeros. 
Bdteros,  Beltros,  Blooros,  Blekaros,  Kaoperos,  Kodleros,  Liljeros, 
Lykleros,  Paingaros,  Pillar  os,  Sj^dneros,  Skogaros,  Taeumeros. 
There  are  30  occs.,  this  being  the  next  largest  group.  The  word 
rosa  (  -ros)  signifies  ‘flower,’  not  just  the  one  flower  ‘rose.’  Names 
in  -ros  derive  from  the  fact  that  the  figures  made  by  spots  and 
lines  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  animal  were 
thought  of  as  resembling  a  flower.  However,  the  term  is  now  ap¬ 
parently  mostly  a  suffix  signifying  endearment.  The  name  Al¬ 
peros  comes  from  the  flower  alperosa  (this  has  a  tall  stalk  and  a 
red  blossom).  In  the  name  Blekarosa  theliterary  form  adj., 
‘pale,’  is  used  instead  of  the  dialectal  bleik.  The  name  Paingaros 
(peng,  paing,  ‘coin,  money’)  seems  always  to  have  reference  to 
small  dark  spots  on  the  body.  A  name  like  Pillaros  (<pille,  m., 
‘young  of  a  goat,  baby  goat’)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such 
a  goat  was  christened  when  young,  which  would  be  exceptional; 
for  the  regular  practice  is  to  give  a  goat  a  name  when  its  first 
young  is  born,  and  a  certain  ritual  is  carried  out  on  the  occasion. 
A  Skogaros  is  a  goat  with  light  and  dark  colors  on  the  body. 
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Skrin,  n.,  ‘chest,  box.’  Gidlskrin.  The  goat  has  checkered 
yellow  figures  on  the  side  of  the  body.  Skrin  is  an  old  term  used 
in  animal  names,  but  one  of  limited  occurrence.  Qvigstad’s  old¬ 
est  lists  give  the  simplex  Skrine,  but  while  no  cpd.  of  it  appears, 
he  cites  such  cpds.  as  GulUavla  and  Gullterna,  where  the  second 
component  undoubtedly  means  the  same  thing  as  -skrin  above. 
For  the  region  Gudvangen-Fresvik  (that  is,  northwestern  Aur- 
land  and  southern  Laikanger),  G.  Stoltz  gives  the  goat  name 
Skrin,  defining  it  “kvit  skrin  i  siden”  {MogM,  1919,  pp.  80-82). 
Skrinet  and  Gullskrine  occur  in  the  Nordland-Troms  lists. 

Snor,  f.,  ‘thick  string,  cord.’  Syllsnor. 

Sir  die,  m.,  ‘ray  of  light,  sunbeam.’  Solstrdle.  A  pet  name. 

Taia,  tai,  f.,  meaning  uncertain,  possibly  ‘toe.’  Sylltaia,  Syll- 
tai. 

Sia,  f.,  ‘side.’  Bliksi.  Part  1  is  blik,  n.,  ‘a  light  spot.’  Cf. 
Blekaros.  The  forms  Bleksia  and  Bleksi  occur  in  Nordland-Troms, 
Bliksi  in  Gudvangen-Fresvik,  and  Blixi  in  J.  Bugge’s  list  for 
Interior  Sogn. 

Some  of  the  main  themes  of  cpds.  also  appear  as  simple 
names,  as  Bella,  Dokka,  Dua,  Halsa,  Kodla,  Kviti,  and  Pika.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  in  one  of  the  two  cases  of  Pika,  the 
goat  was  originally  named  Aolepika.  Here  we  have  a  definite 
example  of  a  cpd.  name  being  shortened  to  a  simplex;  this  may 
often  have  happened  in  the  history  of  such  names.  Such  a  re¬ 
duction  in  form  would  be  most  natural  in  a  cpd.  with  a  main 
theme  which  occurred  in  only  one  name  in  a  flock,  as  in  the  name 
before  us,  where  Aulepika  was  the  only  name  in  -pika  in  a  flock 
of  24.  Again,  the  simplex  Halsa  is  the  only  name  with  this  main 
theme  in  another  flock  of  24.  But  Halsa  might  in  some  cases  be 
the  original  name  if  the  color  of  the  whole  neck  was  so  unusual 
as  to  make  it  a  distinctive  thing  about  the  appearance  of  the 
goat. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  short  names  correspond  to 
qualifying  elements  of  cpd.  names.  Our  list  of  such  cases  is: 
Aola,  Aska,  Fina,  Ima,  Kaopa,  Kviti,  Kodla,  Lilja,  Liti,  Lykla, 
Pika,  Raika,  Rosa,  Rupa,  Sj^dna,  Syste,  and  Teeuma.  Some  names 
are  found  in  both  groups.  Several  of  these  could  easily  be  origi¬ 
nal  short  names.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  can  argue  out  the 
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short  names  as  being  later  developed,  or  vice  versa.  Both  types 
frequently  occur  in  Old  Norse.  However,  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  that  the  lists  that  appear  in  the  alliterative  poetry  of  an 
early  age,  or  in  the  alliterative  animal  rhymes  of  today,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  scope  of  the  types  as  in  the  animal  nomenclature  of 
everyday  practical  life.  Here  is  an  example  of  an  Aurland  animal 
rhyme: 

Ha  niken  sitt  gjaitn  mine? 

Dai  for  borti  f  jedli  so  fine. 

kom  ho  Dyna,  q  Dokka, 
og  Rosa  Q  Sokka, 

Q  Silkja  Q  Sylta, 

Q  itte  kom  dan  langspxnta  Gjaiti. 


A  variant  runs: 

Kgr  ha  da  vorte  tao  gjaitn  mina? 

F^e  kjem  dan  kvita, 

Dyna  q  Dokka, 

Rosa  Q  Silkja; 

Itte  kjem  dan  lang-lang-lang-langspsenta  gjaiti. 


There  are  six  short  names,  and  only  one  cpd.  name:  Langspana. 
And  yet  in  our  list  of  names  of  goats  from  the  same  locality  there 
are  192  cpd.  names,  to  103  simple  ones. 

Weak  feminine  nouns  that  appear  as  simple  names  are: 
Dokka,  a  pet  name  found  in  all  name  lists,  Dreva,  ON  drifa, 
‘snow-drift,’  and  other  names  for  denoting  white  goats,  as  Dua, 
Dyna,  ‘pillow,’  Erla,  “the  gray  white-striped  wagtail,’  Rupa, 
‘the  white  ptarmigan,’  or  names  for  black  ones,  as  Loppa, 
‘the  black  flea’  (apparently  always  used  for  a  black  goat,  but 
also  having  reference  to  the  so-named  goat’s  habit  of  jumping 
about  so  nimbly  among  the  rocks) ;  further,  Sj^dna,  ‘star,’  Solaia, 
‘a  yellow-flowering  plant’  (‘buttercup,  marigold,  dandelion,’ 
etc.),  Sylja,  ‘buckle,’  Vipa,  ‘the  lapwing’  (goat  so  named  be¬ 
cause  of  its  skill  in  leaping  in  diflicult  places),  and  Dunsa  (“aitt 
gammalt  nabn”  my  informant  remarked) ;  dunsa  is  a  term  that 
is  applied  to  a  heavy-bodied  person  who  walks  with  a  heavy 
step.  This  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  name. 

Feminine  personal  names  appear  as  follows:  Bella  (the  local 
dialect  form  of  which  is  B^lld),  Guri,  Helga,  Kill  (pronounced: 
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k*iti),  LoUa,  Lussi,  and  Maonsina  (on  this  name  see  the  list 
above).  Personal  nouns  are  few:  dama,  pika,  syste,  and  tante.  The 
name  Kiti  is  undoubtedly  the  English  name  Kate  [ket],  short  for 
‘Katherine,’  variant  short  forms  of  which  are  also  ‘Katie’  and 
‘Kittie’;  Kate  would  naturally  take  the  fern,  form  Kiti,  for  ‘Kita’ 
would  be  uneuphonious  in  Aurlandic;  it  could  be  from  ‘Katie,’ 
of  course.  In  the  same  flock  of  goats  on  this  farm  there  is  also  a 
goat  named  Kviti  {kvHti).  But  my  informant  told  me  that  when 
one  of  these  goats  is  called,  the  right  one  always  comes  running; 
Kiti  distinguishes  her  name  from  the  other  name,  and  never 
comes  when  Kviti  is  called.  The  name  form  Kitti  is  listed  as  a 
goat  name  in  Al,  Hallingdal.  The  name  Lussi  (Engl.  ‘Lucy, 
Lucie’)  appears  in  the  list  from  Nordland. 

A  most  important  source  of  names  in  -a  are  the  adjectives 
with  the  suffix  -ette,  ON  -uttr,  as  in  kolluttr  and  mpruttr  (‘miry’). 
In  Aurland  the  su&x  -uttr,  through  the  form  -tUter,  became  -utte 
when  the  -r  lapsed,  then  -ette.  This  adjectival  formant  has  been 
very  productive  in  western  Norway,  and  also  elsewhere  in  Nor¬ 
way;  in  Aurland  there  are  over  100  formations.  Those  that  gave 
rise  to  names  of  goats  are:  aolette  ‘having  a  spinal  stripe’;  askette 
‘gray  and  striped’;  barkete  ‘yellowish,  of  the  color  of  the  bark  of 
birch’;  beltette  ‘having  a  stripe  around  the  body,’  light  or  dark, 
according  as  the  rest  of  the  body  is  dark  or  light;  brusette  ‘having 
a  lock  on  the  forehead’;  dussette  ‘very  hairy’;  gj^ette  ‘having  a 
girdle,  girdled’;  imette  ‘gray  with  spots  or  strip)es  of  other  color’; 
kaopette  ‘having  a  hood,  which  may  be  white,  black,  blue  or 
gray,  but  of  different  color  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body’; 
kodlette  ‘being  without  horns’;  muskette  ‘having  a  body  of  gray 
and  dark  color’;  myrjette  usually  ‘having  a  gray  and  dark  body’; 
perlette  ‘having  many  small  dots  on  the  body,  dotted’;  raikette 
‘having  parted  hair  on  the  nose’;  rosette  ‘having  different  colored 
spots  and  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  body,’  figures  which  are 
thought  of  as  ‘like  flowers’;  sokkette  ‘having  legs  of  different 
color  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body’;  ternette  ‘having  checker¬ 
like  figures  on  the  body,  checkered’;  tceumete  ‘having  long 
stripes  along  the  head.’  The  names  that  are  so  derived  are: 
Aola,  A  ska,  Belta,  Brusa,  Dussi,  Gj^a,  also  pronounced  Gjyra, 
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Ima,  Kodla,  Kaopa,  Muska,  Myrja,  Perla,  Raika,  Rosa,  Sokka, 
Terna,  Tauma. 

Names  from  adjs.  in  -en\  Liti  {<litin  ‘little’),  L^gji  (pro¬ 
nounced  I4ji;  from  l^gjen  ‘laughable,  funny,’  also  ‘interesting’); 
Snerti  (<snerten  ‘neat,  trim’),  and  Sprelti  {<spretten  ‘spry, 
lively,’  also  ‘shy,  skittish’). 

The  adj.  suffix  -laitt,  used  with  color  words  and  meaning 
‘tending  toward  the  color’  (named  in  the  first  part  of  the  adj.) 
appears  only  in  Ljoslaitt  {<lj6s,  ‘light’). 

Of  verbal  origin  are  Glitra  (vb.  gUtra  ‘glitter,  gleam’),  and 
Funni  ( <pprtc.  of  finna  ‘find’).  Cf.  the  name  Levedu,  above.  As  in 
the  numerous  infinitive-formed  names  of  fields,  waterfalls,  etc., 
in  Aurland,  the  gen.  sg.  vov/el  of  the  first  component  is  always 
•e,  hence,  here  the  names  of  animals:  Blainkjeberg,  Springelin, 
and  Trippdin.  Not  of  immediate  verbal  origin,  therefore,  is  the 
first  part  of  the  name  Sprikhydna,  but  rather  the  first  part  is  the 
rare  adj.  sprik  ‘wide,  having  a  wide  spread,  spreading,’  hence 
Sprikhydna,  a  goat  that  has  horns  with  a  wide  spread  between 
their  tips.  Cf.  spriklpod,  f.,  width  from  the  tip  of  the  thumb  to 
the  tip  of  the  little  finger  when  the  hand  is  spread  wide.®  For  the 
correct  verb-derived  form,  cf.  Sprikjebygg,  n.,  “Byg  med  udad- 
staaende  Korn”  (Aasen),  and  the  form  sprikjelpvd,  from  western 
Telemark  (Ross),  with  the  same  meaning  as  spriklpvd,  above. 

*  The  ON  Icefd  ‘the  breadth  of  the  open  hand’  remains  as  in  western 
Norway,  and  in  adjacent  parts  of  eastern  Norway,  especially  to  the  south. 
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STRINDBERG’S  ‘NATURALISTISKA  SORGESPEL’ 
AND  ZOLA’S  NATURALISM 

IV.  ‘FROKEN  JULIE’:  SITUATION 
AND  PLOT 

Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom 
University  of  Michigan 

SITUATION  and  plot  are  so  intimately  related  that  they 
sometimes  seem  to  be  two  attributes  of  the  same  thing.  I  shall 
analyze  situation  chiefly  in  terms  of  the  forces  which  make  the 
action  possible  and  plot  in  terms  of  the  progress  and  character 
of  the  action. 

Situation 

As  a  drama  treating  sex  relations  it  would  seem  that  the 
situation  in  Froken  Julie  might  be  the  common  battle  of  the 
sexes.  On  the  surface,  at  least,  the  fundamental  conflict  is  that 
of  male  and  female.  A  woman  and  a  man  mutually  excite  each 
other.  The  excitement  culminates  in  a  so-called  seduction.  This 
battle  of  the  sexes  is  also  a  kind  of  triangle,  inasmuch  as  the  man 
is  associated  with  two  women. 

Strindberg  has  made  the  situation  still  more  involved  by  his 
introduction  of  social  classes.  Indeed,  he  has  even  qualified  the 
social  classes.  On  the  one  side  is  a  member  of  nobility;  on  the 
other,  a  servant.  But  the  descendant  of  nobility  is  on  the  down¬ 
grade,  for  the  stock  has  become  degenerate,  whereas  the  servant 
is  movipg  upward,  the  stock  being  marked  by  ascendancy.  The 
situational  complex  is  thus  a  mixture  of  biological  and  social 
forces. 

Although  Strindberg  has  not  discussed  situation  in  terms  of 
fundamental  conflict,  he  has  nevertheless  made  us  fully  aware  of 
the  conflict  by  means  of  the  various  forces  which  he  has  listed  in 
the  Foreword  to  Froken  Julie.  These  forces,  as  we  shall  observe, 
include  both  the  biological  and  the  social. 

Froken  Julies  sorgliga  ode  bar  jag  motiverat  med  en  hel  miingd  omst&ndig- 
heter:  modrens  gnindinstinkter;  fadrens  oriktiga  uppfostran  av  flickan;  egen 
naturell  och  f&stmannens  suggestioner  p&  den  svaga  degenererade  hjkrnan; 
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vidare  och  narmare:  festsUimningen  pi  midsommarnatten;  fadrens  bortovaro; 
bennes  minadssjuka;  sysslandet  med  djuren;  dansens  upphetsande  inflytande; 
nattens  skymning;  blommomas  starka  afrodisiska  inflytande;  och  shitligen  slum- 
pen,  som  driver  de  tvi  tillsammans  i  ett  lonligt  rum,  plus  den  upphetsade 
maimens  tilltagsenhet. 

Jag  bar  siledes  icke  fdrfarit  ensidigt  fysiologiskt,  icke  monomant  psyko- 
logiskt,  icke  bara  skylit  pi  arv  frin  modren,  icke  bara  kastat  skulden  pi  minads- 
sjukan  eller  uteslutande  pi  ‘osedligheten,’  icke  endast  predikat  moral!  Detta 
sista  bar  jag  dverlitit  it  en  kokerska  i  brist  pi  en  prist. 

Denna  mingfald  av  motiv  vill  jag  berbmma  mig  av  sisom  tidsenligi  Och 
ha  andra  gjort  det  ffire  mig,  si  berdmmer  jag  mig  av  att  icke  ha  varit  ensam  om 
mina  paradoxer,  som  alia  upptickter  kallas.^ 

Strindberg  is  clearly  rather  proud  of  this  complex  of  forces 
which  he  has  provided  for  Froken  Julie.  If  we  examine  them 
somewhat  closely,  we  shall  observe  that  the  majority  may  be 
called  social  forces.  For  example,  the  rearing,  the  festive  occa¬ 
sion,  the  dance,  the  father’s  absence  are  all  social,  the  father  be¬ 
ing  construed  in  terms  of  paternal  authority.  The  dusk  of  the 
night  and  the  flowers  are  a  matter  of  the  physical  environment. 
The  “sysslandet  med  djuren”  is  a  rather  peculiar  manifestation 
in  the  situational  complex.  In  the  short  story  Mot  betalningtht 
activity  with  animals  seems  to  drive  the  woman  from  man, 
whereas  in  Broken  Julie  Strindberg  wants  us  to  understand  that 
it  drives  the  woman  to  man.  This  is  doubtless  an  associational 
force  of  Strindberg’s  own  concoction.  We  observe,  moreover, 
that  biologically  only  one  force  is  provided:  the  catamenia.  That 
this  is  complemented  by  the  dance  and  by  the  aphrodisiac  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  flowers  does  not  add  much  to  the  biological  aspect  of 
the  situation.  It  is  significant  that,  while  Strindberg  speaks  of 
Julie’s  inheritance  from  her  mother,  there  is  nothing  that  is 
genuinely  a  matter  of  heredity.  Furthermore  the  “svaga  de- 
genererade  hjarnan”  is  of  very  dubious  value.  Perhaps  Strind¬ 
berg  should  not  be  blamed  for  this  point  of  view,  but  assuredly 
he  has  not  introduced  a  genuine  biological  failure  of  the  type  that 
Zola  used  in  the  Rougon-Macquart  novels.  Adelaide,  the  an¬ 
cestress  of  the  Rougons  and  Macquarts,  went  insane  as  the  result 

‘  Strindberg’s  Samlade  skrifkr,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  102-103  (hereafter  I  shall 
refer  to  the  Samlade  skrifter  solely  by  volume  number). 
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of  an  inherited  defect;  and  she  passed  this  defect  on  to  certain  of 
her  descendants.  Julie,  however,  has  actually  inherited  nothing 
like  this  from  her  mother;  her  so-called  weak  brain  is  simply  a 
gift  from  Strindberg. 

Strindberg  insists  that  chance  is  a  force  that  plays  a  large 
part  in  Froken  Julie.  In  a  drama  or  novel  in  which  one  does  not 
scrutinize  matters  too  closely  in  relation  to  actual  life,  the  chance 
that  pushes  Julie  and  Jean  into  the  latter’s  room  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  From  the  standpoint  of  plausibility  or  actuality,  this 
matter  of  chance  is  of  very  dubious  quality.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  Julie’s  retiring  to  her  own  room.  Although  Julie  says 
that  she  cannot  go  into  Kristin’s  room,  this  is  a  mere  aflSrmation 
without  reasonable  support.  Jean  could  have  gotten  busy  with 
the  polishing  of  the  Count’s  boots,  and  Julie  could  have  retired 
to  Kristin’s  room  or  to  her  own.  Again,  Julie  could  have  gone 
out  to  meet  her  own  servants,  selected  another  male  as  a  dancing 
partner,  and  continued  her  festivities.  It  would  have  been  seen 
that  she  was  not  favoring  Jean  but  was  really  honoring  all  the 
servants.  Her  power  as  mistress  of  the  household  would  have 
been  enough  to  restore  the  atmosphere  to  a  proper  tone.  But 
these  possibilities  are  eliminated  or  ignored,  not  by  chance  or  by 
circumstances  but  by  the  author  himself.  Obviously  Julie  and 
Jean  must  be  brought  together  in  a  bedroom;  so  Strindberg 
pushes  them  into  Jean’s  room  by  arbitrarily  shutting  off  all  ave¬ 
nues  of  escape.  This  is  made  fairly  clear  to  us  later  in  the  drama 
when  Froken  Julie  finds  it  quite  possible  to  retire  to  her  own 
room  to  change  clothes  and  even  to  invite  Jean  to  go  with  her.* 
Chance,  then,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  natural  force  in  this 
drama. 

In  the  drama  itself  the  situational  forces  are  primarily  social 
and  psychological.  There  is  the  catamenia*  and  a  pretended  use 
of  heredity,*  but  the  latter  is  obviously  a  social  force,  that  of  the 
home  environment.  The  latter  includes,  of  course,  Julie’s  rearing 
in  a  noble  family,  and  thus  Strindberg  introduces  the  honor  of 
the  nobility  as  a  force.* 

*  XXIII,  p.  166.  •  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  157-159, 184.  »  Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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The  psychological  aspect  of  the  situation  is  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced.  Julie  has  apparently  always  been  more  or  less  erratic  in 
behavior,  especially  since  the  breaking  of  her  engagement,  just 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  action  of  the  drama.®  Her  excitability  is 
increased  by  the  coincidence  of  the  catamenial  disturbance  and 
the  festive  occasion,  and  she  herself  wonders,  “Har  jag  varit 
rusig,  har  jag  g&tt  i  drommen  denna  natt?  Midsommarnatten!”^ 
Likewise,  Julie’s  sense  of  inferiority,  the  desire  to  step  down  in 
the  world  as  manifested  in  the  dream,®  and  Jean’s  sense  of  su¬ 
periority,  the  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world,®  play  their  parts  in 
the  complex  of  psychological  forces.  Strindberg,  of  course,  would 
also  include  the  hatred  of  man  by  Julie  and  her  mother.*® 

Although  no  great  stress  is  given  them,  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  unseen  powers  in  Julie’s  question,  “Vilken  fbrfarlig  makt 
drog  mig  till  er?  Den  svages  till  den  starke?  Den  fallandes  till 
den  stigandes!”**  And  this  element  flows  into  the  matter  of  sug¬ 
gestion.  Strindberg  declared  that  it  was  the  element  of  chance 
that  put  Julie  and  Jean  together  in  the  latter’s  room  and  thus 
made  possible  the  seduction;  yet  it  was  suggestion  that  sent 
Julie  out  of  the  room  with  the  razor  in  her  hand. 

According  to  Martin  Lamm,  Strindberg  spent  much  time 
between  the  writing  of  Maroddrer  and  of  Fadren  in  the  study  of 
literature  pertaining  to  psychiatry.*®  He  apparently  derived  most 
of  his  material  from  Ribot’s  Maladies  de  la  personnalitS  and 
Maudsley’s  Pathologic  de  Vesprit}^  And,  of  course,  these  were 
mixed  with  concepts  derived  from  Darwin  and  Taine.  But  he  had 
also  been  reading  in  belles-lettres,  especially  in  Erckmann  and 
Chatrian.*®  It  is  of  significance  that  suggestion  is  a  psychologi- 

•  Ibid.,  p.  117.  » Ibid.,  p.  151.  *  IbU.,  p.  132. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  132-133.  « IbU.,  pp.  159,  160.  » IbU.,  p.  149. 

**  August  Strindberg  (Stockholm,  1940),  Vol.  I,  p.  322. 

“  A.  Jolivet,  Le  thidtre  de  Strindberg  (Paris,  1931),  pp.  140,  168.  Lamm, 
Strindbergs  dramer,  Vol.  I,  pp.  309-310.  Note  also  the  essays  that  Strindberg 
was  publishing:  “Kvinnosaken  enligt  evolutionsteorin,”  Ny  Jord,  1888; “Utveck- 
ling,”  Politiken,  1887;  “De  sm4,”  Ny  Jord,  1888;  “Hjarnornas  kamp,”  Ny  Jord, 
1888.  Jolivet  also  refers  to  an  article  “Le  meurtre  psychique,”  which  he  says 
Strindberg  wrote  in  1887  {op.  cit.,  p.  147). 

Jolivet  says  that  Strindberg  was  much  struck  by  the  story  L'CEU  in¬ 
visible  ou  I’Auberge  des  trois  petUus,  by  Erckmann-Chatrian.  By  the  power  of 
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cal  force  employed  by  Strindberg  in  three  successive  dramas: 
Fadren  (1887),  Froken  Julie  (1888),  and  Fordringsagare  (1888). 
It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  force  cultivated  by  Strindberg  during  this  par¬ 
ticular  period  of  his  life. 

In  its  general  outlines,  the  situational  complex  of  Froken  Julie 
is  within  the  naturalistic  category.  In  the  development  of  the 
situation  and  thus  in  the  employment  of  situational  forces, 
Strindberg  has  not  fully  adhered  to  naturalistic  requirements. 
The  chief  forces  should  be  environmental  (social  and  physical) 
and  biological  (physiological  and  genetic).  Doubtless  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  menstruation  was  a  very  clever  device  for  creat¬ 
ing  the  illusion  of  a  naturalistic  drama.  Openly  declared  in  the 
Foreword  and  brought  into  the  drama  itself  by  means  of  a 
euphemism,  it  was  something  rather  shocking  to  the  theatregoer 
and  reader  of  Strindberg’s  time;  indeed,  even  ip  our  own  day  of 
colorful  advertisements  pertaining  to  woman’s  needs,  many  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  shocked.  The  mere  introduction  of  this  physiologi¬ 
cal  force  would  be  enough  to  bring  the  pronouncement  “natu¬ 
ralistic”  on  the  part  of  those  who  associate  naturalism  with  sen¬ 
sationalism.  We  observe  that  the  only  other  biological  force  in 
play  in  the  drama  is  Julie’s  “weak,  degenerate  brain.”  Naturally, 
Strindberg  did  not  mean  to  create  the  impression  that  Julie  was 
subnormal,  for  under  such  circumstances  the  chances  are  that 
she  would  have  become  a  sex  delinquent  long  before  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  From  his  studies  in  psychology,  and  from  his 
guesses,  he  thought  that  a  creature  like  Julie  should  be  qualified 
by  such  a  brain.  Again,  the  “grundinstinkter”  of  Julie’s  mother 
are  only  rhetorical  and  not  biological. 

Even  the  social  forces  may  be  questioned.  Jean’s  background 

,  of  poverty  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  as  a  force  in  the  drama; 

I  and  Strindberg  is  confused,  or  else  has  been  led  astray  through 

reading,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  home  on  Julie.  He  has 

!  even  introduced  some  confusion  himself  apropos  of  the  rearing 

[  -  ■■  -  ,  ,  - 

I  suggestion  an  old  woman  compels  the  “hdtes  d’une  chambre  d’auberge  ^  se 

'  pendre  au  barreau  qui  soutient  I’enseigne,  jusqu’au  jour  oh  elle  se  heurte  i  une 

I  voIont6  plus  forte  que  la  sienne:  et  e’est  elle,  cette  fois,  qui  est  forc6e  de  se 

j  pendre.”  {Op.  cit.,  pp.  147-148.) 
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of  Julie.  In  the  Foreword  we  read  about  “fadrens  oriktiga  upp- 
fostran  av  flickan,”“  and  it  is  true  that  Julie  accuses  her  father 
in  this  respect,  “Men  det  ar  han  som  uppfostrat  mig  till  forakt 
for  mitt  eget  kon,  till  halvkvinna  och  halvman!”**  Yet,  when 
Julie  is  talking  about  the  home  environment,  she  ascribes  the 
rearing  to  her  mother:  “Nu  skulle  jag  av  min  mor  uppfostras  till 
ett  naturbarn  och  till  p&  kopet  Ik  lara  allt  vad  en  gosse  far  lara. 
. .  .  The  father  is  apparently  at  fault  only  in  so  far  as  he  per¬ 
mitted  the  mother  to  rear  Julie  as  a  half-woman,  half-man. 

We  know  that  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  dramatic  artist  as  for  a 
novelist  to  introduce  forces  and  describe  them  closely;  yet  we 
must  recognize  that  Strindberg  has  not  carefully  employed  na¬ 
tural  forces  in  Froken  Julie.  The  situational  complex  of  the 
drama  thus  cannot  be  unqualifiedly  called  naturalistic. 

Plot 

Froken  Julie  is  a  drama  with  continuous  action.  It  is  thus  nol 
to  be  analyzed  with  the  expectation  of  finding  the  conventional 
divisions  into  acts  and  scenes.  Indeed,  although  the  drama  is  de¬ 
vised  for  a  performance  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  is  in  one  act 
without  curtain  fall.^*  Strindberg  was  striving  for  the  illusion  of 
reality  on  the  basis  of  congruence  with  the  actual.  How  right  he 
was  in  this  matter  in  the  drama  has  more  than  once  been  obvious 
to  us  as  modern  theatregoers  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Be¬ 
tween  the  acts,  the  theatregoer  may,  indeed,  remain  in  the 
auditorium  and  have  a  pot  of  tea  while  he  gossips  with  his 
companions,  or  he  may  walk  down  the  street  to  a  nearby  cafe  to 
drink  a  brandy,  or  perhaps  he  may  have  beer  and  wurst  with 
potato  salad,  or  he  may  only  walk  up  and  down  in  the  corridor; 
but  whatever  he  does  he  is  breaking  the  illusion  created  by  the 
author.  Strindberg  recognized  that  rest  periods  are  needed  by 
both  actors  and  audience,  but  he  chose  to  introduce  them  by 
means  of  devices  long  known  to  the  theatre.  And  he  insists  that 
his  use  of  the  devices  is  within  plausibility.  At  any  rate,  there 

«  XXIII,  p.  102.  »•  Ibid.,  p.  184.  »» Ibid.,  p.  157. 

**  Strindberg  has  a  relatively  long  discussion  of  plot  and  the  various  de¬ 
vices  he  uses  in  Froken  Julie.  See  the  Foreword  (XXIII,  pp.  109-111). 
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are  no  unnatural  breaks  and  pauses  in  Froken  Julie:  the  action 
is  continuous  from  opening  to  close. 

Apropos  of  divisions  in  the  plot,  it  is  patent,  as  Lamm  in¬ 
dicates,  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  action  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  drama.*®  We  observe  that  Zola  did  the  same 
thing  in  the  first  three  novels  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  series.®® 
There  is  no  exposition  set  off  as  an  initial  part  of  the  work; 
it  is  only  by  retrospection,  or  by  retrospective  comment,  that 
we  fully  comprehend  the  action.  Froken  Julie  opens  with  a 
conversation  between  Kristin  and  Jean.®*  We  learn  a  number  of 
things  from  this  opening;  for  example,  Julie’s  emotional  state, 
her  broken  engagement,  Jean’s  relations  with  Kristin,  Jean’s 
aristocratic  tastes,  Julie’s  similarity  to  her  mother,  the  late 
Countess,  the  distressful  condition  of  Julie’s  dog,  Diana.  We 
also  know  that  it  is  Midsummer’s  Night. 

There  is  a  strong  hint  of  Julie’s  physical  appearance  and 
Jean’s  appreciation  of  the  woman  in  Julie  in  the  valet’s  com¬ 
ment:  “Men  statlig  ar  hon!  Praktfull!  Ah!  SS.na  axlar!  och — 
etcetera!”®®  But  what  is  more  important  by  way  of  explicatory 
material  is  Julie’s  attitude  toward  Jean.  From  Jean’s  second 
speech  we  are  encouraged  to  think  that  Julie  has  her  eyes  on  her 
father’s  valet. 

Jag  foljde  greven  till  station,  och  nar  jag  kom  tillbaka  forbi  logen,  gick 
jag  in  och  dansade,  och  si  fir  jag  se  froken  anfora  dansen  med  skogvaktarn. 
Men  nir  hon  blir  mig  varse,  rusar  hon  direkt  pi  och  bjuder  opp  mig  till  damernas 
vals.  Och  sen  har  hon  valsat  si — att  jag  aldrig  varit  med  om  dylikt.  Hon  ar 
galen  !*• 

Except  for  the  fact  that  Jean  is  one  of  the  principals,  we  might 
very  well  be  in  the  kind  of  drama  in  which  the  servants  open 
by  providing  exposition  regarding  the  immediate  circumstances 
of  the  action.  It  is  really  the  briefest  kind  of  preparation  for  the 
opening  of  the  main  action;  yet  it  proves  to  be  adequate.  Indeed, 
in  just  about  four  pages  of  the  drama  we  are  fairly  well  informed 
— we  are  able  to  follow  the  action  intelligently. 

Strindbergs  dramer,  Vol.  I,  p.  324. 

*®  La  fortune  des  Rougon,  La  curie,  Le  ventre  de  Paris. 

«  XXIII,  pp.  117-121.  « Ibid.,  p.  120.  « Ibid.,  p.  117 
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Kristin  suggests  that  Jean  dance  with  her,  and  he  promises 
to  do  so.  Just  then  Julie  enters.  Strindberg  shows  her  in  the  door¬ 
way  apparently  talking  to  participants  of  the  Midsummer 
Night’s  dance.  The  development  of  the  action  takes  place  at 
once.  After  a  brief  interchange  between  Julie  and  Kristin  apro¬ 
pos  of  a  concoction  being  brewed  for  the  bitch  Diana,  the  play 
between  Julie  and  Jean  begins.  Julie  tells  the  servant  to  dance 
with  her:  “Kom  nu  och  dansa  en  schottisch  med  mig,  Jean 
....  Jean  remonstrates,  after  a  fashion,  saying  that  he  has 
promised  to  dance  with  Kristin.  Julie  brushes  this  aside,  but 
Jean  still  resists,  on  the  basis  that  the  other  servants  will  begin 
to  talk  if  she  dances  twice  in  succession  with  the  same  servant. 
But  Julie  declares  that  she  wants  to  dance  with  someone  who 
can  really  lead  so  that  she  will  not  be  made  ridiculous.  She  also 
tells  Kristin  that  she  will  not  take  her  fiance  from  her.  Inasmuch 
as  Kristin  has  also  told  Jean  that  he  should  not  refuse  when 
Froken  Julie  so  honors  him,  there  is  nothing  more  that  Jean  can 
do.  He  offers  his  arm  to  Julie,  and  the  two  of  them  leave  the 
kitchen. 

At  this  point  Strindberg  introduces  a  pantomine,  during 
which  Kristin  puts  off  her  apron  and  then  proceeds  to  curl  the 
wisps  of  hair  on  her  forehead.  During  this  time  the  audience  can 
hear  the  soft  music  of  the  violin  playing  a  schottische.  Kristin 
hums  the  music.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  no  rest  period  is 
needed  so  early  in  the  drama.  This  pantomime  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  means  of  avoiding  a  curtain  fall  during  the  absence  of 
the  two  principals.  There  are  only  three  dramatis  personae; 
hence,  Strindberg  either  had  to  use  the  device  of  the  scene  or 
something  else.  He  chose  the  pantomime,  and  it  fits  into  the  ac¬ 
tion  very  naturally. 

Next  there  is  a  brief  expository  scene,  a  heightening  of  that 
which  was  presented  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  drama.  The 
schottische  has  been  finished,  and  Jean  comes  into  the  kitchen 
alone  and  exclaims  to  Kristin: 

Ja,  menhon  ar  galen!  Ett  sidant  satt  att  dansa!  Och  folket  stdroch  grinar 
it  henne  bakom  dorrarna.  Vad  sager  du  om  det,  Kristin? 

« Ibid.,  p.122. 
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Kristin  dismisses  Jean’s  excited  remarks  with  the  explanation, 
“Ack,  det  ar  ju  hennes  tider  nu,  och  da  ar  hon  ju  alltid  sa  dar 
konstig.”*®  Then  Kristin  is  ready  for  the  dance  which  Jean  pre¬ 
viously  promised  her.  She  is  not  a  bit  jealous;  and,  besides,  she 
knows  her  place.  Jean  is  pleased  and  puts  his  arm  around  her 
waist.  At  this  moment  Julie  comes  into  the  kitchen  and  is  un¬ 
pleasantly  surprised  by  what  she  sees.  We  may  now  say  that  the 
development  of  the  sex  battle  is  in  full  movement. 

From  this  point  to  the  flight  of  Julie  and  Jean  to  the  latter’s 
room,  the  action  is  directed  toward  the  crisis  of  the  drama.  Julie 
is  constantly  leading  Jean  on  and  making  advances  to  him.  Jean 
is  just  as  constantly  resisting  her  and  even  admonishing  her  re¬ 
garding  improper  conduct.  In  the  meantime,  Kristin  has  fallen 
asleep  at  the  table  and  finally  gone  off  to  bed.^®  During  this  in¬ 
terchange  of  advances  and  resisting,  Strindberg  takes  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  provide  further  information  regarding  the  dramatis 
personae.  It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  Kristin  regards 
Jean  as  her  fiance in  fact,  she  has  slept  with  him.^*  Jean  is  the 
son  of  a  poor  cottager,  but  Strindberg  builds  him  up  on  the  stage. 
Although  he  is  a  valet  whose  duties  include  cleaning  the  Count’s 
boots,  Jean’s  star  is  clearly  in  the  ascendancy.  He  despises  the 
other  servants  and  regards  himself  as  an  aristocrat;  in  truth,  his 
tastes  are  superior  to  Julie’s.  He  has  worked  in  Switzerland  and 
thus  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French.  Dressed  in  frock  coat 
and  bowler  and  speaking  French,  Jean  has  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  a  Swedish  gentleman.  He  is  a  man  of  such  pleasing 
appearance  that  Julie  cannot  keep  her  hands  off  him.  The 
lady  of  quality  conducts  herself  in  a  most  improper  way  toward 
her  father’s  valet. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Strindberg  is  providing  exposi¬ 
tion  along  with  the  development  of  the  sex  battle.  Jean  must  be 
made  as  appealing  to  the  audience  as  he  is  to  Julie,  and  the  latter 
must  be  revealed  in  such  a  manner  that  she  will  lose  face.  In  fact, 
there  is  even  a  hint  that  her  virtue  is  not  above  question.**  We 

“ /W<f.,  p.  124.  pp.  127,  131. 
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are  being  prepared  for  the  moment  that  Julie  and  Jean  will  flee 
to  the  latter’s  room. 

On  the  surface  the  action  seems  to  be  quite  natural  and  hence 
plausible  as  an  action  derived  from  life.  There  are,  however, 
some  disturbing  matters.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the  action 
is  derived  from  En  ddres  fdrsvarstal,  a  literary  source;  and  this, 
in  turn,  has  been  considered  a  distorted  version  of  Strindberg’s 
personal  experiences.  Yet  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Jean 
should  be  such  a  Joseph.  Despite  the  short  period  of  time  in¬ 
volved  in  the  action,  Jean  by  direct  statement  and  by  implica¬ 
tion  resists  Julie  a  score  of  times  before  the  two  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  Jean’s  room.  We  recognize  that  Jean  is  the  servant  and 
Julie  is  the  daughter  of  the  Count;  hence,  the  latter  has  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  authority  over  the  former.  Yet,  it  would  seem  that  the 
advances  made  by  Julie  and  the  resistance  offered  by  Jean 
are  beyond  natural  expectation.  Had  Jean  been  truly  scrupulous 
and  determined  not  to  be  involved  with  Julie,  he  would  not  have 
taken  her  under  any  circumstances,  and  he  would  have  found 
various  ways  of  making  her  tired  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
he  been  intending  to  seduce  her,  he  would  not  have  found  it 
necessary  to  go  through  the  many  repetitions  of  resisting  and 
admonishing.  It  seems  patent  that  this  is  Strindberg’s  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  male  and  accusation  of  the  female.  He  has  carefully 
constructed  the  defense  of  Jean  so  that  censure  will  fall  on  Julie. 
Inasmuch  as  this  follows  closely  the  development  in  En  ddres 
forsvarstal,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  authorial  manipulation.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  something  derived  from  an  objective  observation  of 
life  processes. 

The  second  matter  has  already  been  discussed  in  relation  to 
situation,  that  of  chance.  It  hardly  seems  plausible,  under  the 
stage  arrangements  and  the  action,  that  chance  led  Jean  and 
Julie  to  the  former’s  room.  There  were  various  means  of  escape 
at  hand,  but  Strindberg  could  not  permit  his  principals  to  escape. 
Thus  he  arbitrarily  drives  them  into  Jean’s  room. 

The  ballet  may  be  considered  the  climax  of  the  drama.  This 
comes  rather  early,  but  inasmuch  as  the  situation  consists  of  a 
complex  of  the  battle  of  the  sexes,  modified  by  social  classes. 
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there  is  no  other  interpretation  that  seems  satisfactory.  Unlike 
most  dramas,  Froken  Julie  has  the  lesser  part  leading  up  to  the 
climax,  the  greater  following.  In  other  words,  the  denouement 
is  more  lengthily  treated  than  the  development. 

The  ballet  constitutes  a  substitute  for  division  into  acts.  Nor¬ 
mally  we  might  expect  the  curtain  to  go  down  as  Julie  and  Jean 
leave  the  kitchen  in  flight  to  Jean’s  room.  But  if  the  curtain  went 
down,  the  spectators  would  also  be  in  flight  to  the  corridors  and 
to  the  cafes.  To  maintain  the  illusion  of  reality,  Strindberg  has 
the  servants  come  into  the  kitchen  to  drink  and  sing  and  dance. 
The  description  of  the  ballet  is  very  brief,  Strindberg  allowing 
much  opportunity  for  the  individual  players  to  reveal  their 
creative  abilities. 

Bondfolket  in  hdgtidskladda,  med  blommor  i  hattarna;  en  fiolspelare  i 
spetsen;  en  ankare  svagdricka  och  en  kutting  brannvin,  sirade  med  gront, 
laggas  upp  pi  bordet;  glas  tagas  tram.  Dkrpi  drickes.  Sedan  tar  man  i  ring  och 
sjunger  och  dansar  dansleken;  ‘Det  kommo  tv4  fruar  frdn  skogen.' 

Nar  delta  Sr  gjort,  g4  de  igen  sjungande.** 

Immediately  thereafter,  however,  Strindberg  offers  this  stage 
direction:  “Froken  in  ensam;  ser  fbrodelsen  i  koket.  ...”  The 
anker  or  firkin  of  soft  drink — from  8  to  10  U.  S.  gallons — and  the 
keg — a  cask  of  ten  gallons  or  less — of  brandy  should  imply  either 
a  fairly  large  crowd  of  men  and  women  or  else  a  large  capacity 
for  beverages  on  the  part  of  a  smaller  group.  In  either  case,  we 
may  assume  that  the  anker  and  the  keg  were  emptied.  The 
“forbdelsen  i  koket”  implies  a  considerable  amount  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  dancing  servants.  Thus,  this  time-consuming 
ballet  obviates  the  necessity  of  division  into  acts  and  provides  the 
interval  necessary  for  the  seduction. 

Then  from  the  ballet  to  the  end  of  the  drama  we  find  a  long 
denouement,  the  resolution  of  the  situation.  It  is  enlightening  to 
measure  the  parts  of  the  drama  by  pages.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  ballet  there  are  but  twenty-eight  pages;  from  the  ballet  to 
the  end  there  are  forty-three.  On  the  surface,  this  is  a  rather  re¬ 
markable  disposition  of  plot,  so  accustomed  are  we  to  the  re¬ 
verse — the  long  development  and  the  quick  resolution.  Yet 
Strindberg  provided  for  this  in  his  situational  complex.  Julie  is 

*®  Ibid.,  p.  144. 
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the  daughter  of  a  Count,  Jean  is  a  valet,  a  nobody;  thus  there  are 
social  consequences,  according  to  Strindberg.  As  the  develop¬ 
ment  moves  toward  the  seduction,  so  the  denouement  moves  to¬ 
ward  the  consequences. 

Miss  Julie  has  scarcely  entered  the  kitchen,  when  she  begins 
to  powder  her  face;  then  Jean  comes  in  “exalterad.”  The  action 
of  the  servants  in  the  kitchen  is  taken  as  a  reason  for  flight.  Jean 
cries  out,  “Dar  ser  ni!  Och  ni  har  hdrt!  Anser  ni  det  mojligt  att 
stanna  har?”  And  Julie  answers  at  once,  “Nej!  Det  anser  jag 
inte?  Men  vad  skola  vi  si  gora!””  Jean  proposes  flight  and  builds 
up  a  plan  centered  on  the  establishment  of  a  hotel  in  Switzerland 
or  the  Italian  lake  country.  By  virtue  of  authorial  convenience 
Jean  is  able  to  pull  a  timetable  out  of  his  pocket  and  determ^e 
their  arrival  at  Malmb,  Hamburg,  Frankfurt,  Basel,  and  Como. 
But  Julie’s  mind  seems  to  be  working  at  other  matters. 

Froken.  Allt  det  dSr  &r  bra!  Men,  Jean — du  skall  ge  mig  mod — SSg  att  du 
iilskar  mig!  Kom  och  omfamna  mig! 

Jean  (tvekande).  Jag  vill — men  jag  tdrs  inte!  Inte  h&r  i  huset  mer.  Jag  klskar 
er — utan  tvivel — kan  ni  tvivla  p&  det? 

Fr&ken  (blygt,  sant  kvinnligt).  Ni! — S&g  du!  Mellan  oss  finns  inga  skrankor 
mer! — Sag  du!" 

But  Jean  is  unable  to  say  “du!”  He  finds  that  there  are  still  bar¬ 
riers  between  them;  moreover,  he  not  only  has  respect  for  Julie’s 
father,  the  Count,  but  he  is  afraid  of  him.  He  tries  to  continue 
with  his  plans.  If  only  they  can  flee  from  this  place  of  barriers, 
Jean  will  march  forward.  He  has  confidence  in  himself  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  he  only  has  a  chance  he  will  make  good;  indeed,  he 
may  become  a  count  himself!  But  Julie  is  not  impressed.  The 
mind  of  the  lady  of  quality  is  working  on  other  matters! 

Froken.  Vad  bryr  jag  mig  om  allt  det  dUr,  som  jag  nu  kastar  bakom  mig! — S&g 
att  du  &lskar  mig,  eljes — ja,  vad  Sr  jag  eljes? 

Jean.  Jag  skall  saga  det,  tusen  ginger — sedan!  Bara  inte  Mr!  Och  framfdr  allt, 
inga  kSnslor,  om  icke  allt  skall  vara  fbrlorat!  Vi  miste  ta  saken  kallt,  som 
kloka  manskor.  (Tar  upp  en  cigarr,  snoppar  och  tSnder  den.)  Sitt  du  ner 
dSr!  si  sitter  jag  mig  hir,  och  si  sprika  vi,  som  om  ingen  ting  skulle  ha 
intriSat. 

The  punctuation  marks  are  as  in  the  text.  Doubtless  the  second  exclama¬ 
tion  point  and  the  question  mark  should  be  interchanged. 

«  XXin,  p.  146. 
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Froken  (fortvivlad).  0,  min  Gud!  Har  ni  di  inga  k&nslor! 

Jean.  Jag  I  Det  finns  ingen  miinniska  s&  k^nslofull  som  jag;  men  jag  kan  lagga 
band  pi  mig. 

Lamm  calls  this  an  example  “dar  Strindberg  tydl^en  fullt 
medvetet  tillampat  sina  principer  for  en  naturalistisk  dialog- 
konst.”**  That  may  be  true,  in  part,  but  the  passage  is  also  a 
close  reminder  of  a  similar  passage  in  En  ddres  fdrsvarstal  under 
circumstances  that  were  much  the  same.  Maria,  after  the  seduc¬ 
tion,  says  to  Axel,  “Vad  har  det  nu  blivit  av  den  stolta  friherrin- 
nan?”  And  a  little  later,  she  asks,  “Var  det  ingenting  annat?”** 
The  Froken  Julie  dialogue  at  this  point  sounds  very  much  like 
a  dramatic  adaptation  of  En  ddres  Jdrsvarstal. 

It  is  also  something  else.  Strindberg  is  making  preparations 
for  the  end  of  the  drama.  The  Julie  who  made  all  kinds  of  wild 
advances  to  Jean  must  undergo  transformation;  so  too,  the  Jean 
who  resisted  Julie  so  many  times,  though  in  vain,  must  be 
molded  into  a  somewhat  different  form.  Now  Julie  speaks 
“blygt,  sant  kvinnligt.”  Her  experience  apparently  has  sobered 
her  tremendously;  indeed,  it  seems  even  to  have  altered  her 
character.  Jean,  in  contrast  to  Julie’s  softening,  seems  to  grow 
somewhat  hard  and  bold. 

Jean’s  plans  for  escape  cannot  reach  maturation,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  without  financial  means.  He  has  his  professional 
capacity,  but  he  discovers  that  Julie  has  nothing.  The  first  part 
of  the  denouement  then  is  employed  primarily  to  awaken  some 
sympathy  for  Julie,  to  take  away  the  romantic  qualities  of  Jean, 
and  to  cut  off  escape  from  the  estate. 

Then  the  battle  of  the  sexes,  in  the  manner  of  a  verbal  con¬ 
flict,  sets  in  between  Jean  and  Julie.  They  begin  to  quarrel. 
Julie  is  moved  by  a  sense  of  remorse  and  also  by  anger  at  Jean, 
whereas  he  hardens  himself  against  the  woman.  She  shows  her 
nervousness  by  shrieking  hysterically,  walking  to  and  fro  on  the 
stage,  and  by  dropping  to  her  knees  and  praying  for  help.  She  is 
now  realizing  her  dream  of  sinking. 

Julie  takes  to  drinking  wine.  As  the  quarrel  develops,  Jean 
discovers  that  he  can  say  “du”  if  he  is  angry  enough.  He  turns 
»  Strindbergs  dramer,  Vol.  I,  p.  321.  **  XXVI,  p.  183. 
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readily  enough  to  mildness,  however,  and  soon  his  passion  for 
Julie  is  reawakened.  This  time  it  is  Julie  who  resists  and  scorns 
Jean.  She  continues  to  drink  wine,  with  the  result  that  her 
tongue  is  fully  loosened.  Despite  Jean’s  warnings,  she  tells  him 
all  about  her  family  background,  especially  the  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage  of  her  father  and  mother  and  her  own  abnormal  upbring¬ 
ing.  She  had  earlier  called  Jean  a  thief,  but  it  seems  that  her  own 
family  escutcheon  bears  many  blots.  More  and  more,  as  this 
quarrel  develops,  Strindberg  makes  it  clear  that  the  pair  will 
have  difficulty  in  extricating  themselves  from  the  situation. 
Julie  appeals  to  Jean,  but  he  has  nothing  to  offer. 

Froken.  Hj&lp  mig,  hj&Ip  mig;  skg  bara  vad  jag  skall  gora — vart  jag  ska  ta 
vkgen? 

Jean.  I  Jesu  namn,  om  jag  visste  det  sjklvF 

In  this  passage  Strindberg  is  also  pointing  toward  suggestion 
that  will  later  become  manifest.  Froken  Julie  reveals  complete 
helplessness  as  regards  a  solution  to  her  problem.  There  is  no 
money  for  escape;  yet  she  feels  that  she  cannot  remain,  even 
though  the  servants  know  nothing  of  what  has  happened,  for  she 
fears  the  same  thing  may  happen  again. 

Julie  mentions  the  possible  consequences  of  this  affair,  and 
Jean  becomes  genuinely  frightened.  His  chief  desire  is  to  get  her 
out  of  the  way  before  the  Count  returns.  She  cannot  make  up 
her  mind  either  to  go  or  to  stay.  Then  Jean  uses  his  hypnotic 
power  to  make  her  act.  He  tells  her  to  go  to  her  room,  dress  for 
travel,  and  provide  herself  with  money.  He  takes  her  by  the 
hand  and  leads  her  out.®* 

The  next  section  provides  relief  from  the  duel  on  the  stage 
and  also  adds  to  the  element  of  foreboding.  The  latter  was  first 
awakened  in  Julie’s  report  of  her  father’s  attempt  at  suicide.*® 
Now  we  have  another  hint  of  what  may  follow.  Jean  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  go  with  Kristin  to  church,  and  now  he  sleepily  asks, 
“Vad  ar  det  for  evangelium  i  dag?’’  Kristin  replies,  “Det  ar  val 
om  Johannes  Doparen  halshugges,  kan  jag  tanka!’’** 

“  XXIII,  p.  164.  >•  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  159.  « Ibid.,  p.  167. 
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After  Kristin  leaves  the  room,  Julie  enters.  She  is  dressed  for 
travelling,  and  she  carries  a  bird  cage.  The  finch  in  the  cage  is 
taken  out  and  beheaded  by  Jean  on  the  basis  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  Julie  to  travel  with  such  baggage.  The  beheading  of  the 
finch  gives  way  to  the  sex  battle  with  Julie’s  hatred  of  the  male 
pouring  out  on  Jean.  Toward  the  end  of  Julie’s  tirade  there  is  an 
index  to  the  honor  of  the  nobility  and  a  hint  of  Julie’s  possible 
death. 

As  soon  as  Kristin  enters,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  relief 
for  Jean,  who  has  been  on  the  stage  a  long  time.  Strindberg  also 
makes  use  of  this  to  carry  on  the  element  of  foreboding.  Jean 
must  shave  himself  in  order  to  get  ready  to  go  to  church.  Some¬ 
what  later,  while  Julie  is  trying  to  impress  Kristin  with  the 
possibility  of  going  to  foreign  countries,  Strindberg  offers  this 
stage  direction:  “Jean  synes  i  hbgra  kulissen,  strykande  sin  rak- 
kniv  pi  en  rem,  som  han  h&ller  med  tanderna  och  vanstra  han- 
den;  lyss  fbrnojd  pi  samtalet  och  nickar  bifall  di  och  dd.”**  And 
when  he  comes  into  the  kitchen,  he  has  the  razor  with  him,  and 
he  puts  it  down  on  the  table.  The  triangular  quarrel  is  brought 
to  a  conclusion  when  Kristin  sets  off  for  church  after  she  makes 
the  astonishing  announcement  that  she  will  order  the  stable¬ 
man  not  to  let  any  horses  be  taken  out.  I  say  this  is  astonishing 
because  after  all  Julie  is  the  mistress  of  the  household.  Yet  it  is 
assumed  that  the  way  is  blocked — Julie  is  caught  in  the  house. 

We  now  turn  to  the  last  phase  of  the  plot,  that  which  might 
be  called  the  catastrophe.  The  situation  is  about  to  be  resolved, 
and  there  has  already  been  some  preparation  for  suicide.  Like¬ 
wise,  there  has  been  a  stress  on  Julie’s  noble  backgrounds.  “Nu 
ar  det  kungablodet  som  talar!”*" 

Frfiken  (sl5).  .  . .  Ser  ni  n&gon  utv&g,  ur  detta,  n&got  slut  pi  detta? 

Jean  (funderar).  Nejl 

Frdken.  Vad  skulle  ni  gdra  i  mitt  stftlle? 

Jean.  I  ert?  Vinta  nu? — Som  vilboren,  som  kvinna,  som — sjunken.  Jag  vet 

inte — jo  I  nu  vet  jag! 

Froken  (tar  rakkniven  och  gSr  en  gest).  Si  hir? 

Jean.  Ja! — Men  jag  skulle  icke  gora  det — mirk  det!  fdr  det  ir  skillnad  pi  oss!^ 
But  Julie  still  finds  herself  rather  incapable  of  acting.  There 

••  Ibid.,  p.  178.  “  Ibid.,  p.  176.  «  Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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needs  to  be  something  to  make  action  necessary.  Strindberg  pro¬ 
vides  that  with  the  Count’s  return.  T  wo  sharp  rings  of  the  bell, 
the  signal  for  Jean,  are  suddenly  heard.  Jean  goes  to  the  speak¬ 
ing  tube  and  learns  that  the  Count  wants  his  boots  and  his  cof¬ 
fee  in  a  half-hour. 

Julie  feels  helpless  and  unable  to  do  anything.  She  pleads 
with  Jean  to  give  her  strength.  They  begin  to  play  a  little  game. 
Jean  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  hypnotist,  but  Julie  practically  puts 
herself  into  a  hypnotic  state  without  his  help.  Finally  Jean  puts 
the  razor  in  her  hand,"  and,  continuing  with  the  game  of  hyp- 
notizer,  he  tells  her  to  go  out — the  directions  are  whispered. 
There  is  a  delay  lasting  a  short  while  longer.  Then  again  there 
are  two  sharp  rings  of  the  bell.  This  time  Jean  collects  himself 
and  says,  “Det  ar  rysligt!  Men  det  finns  intet  annat  slut! — Gd!” 
And  the  drama  closes  with  the  stage  direction  that  she  goes 
“bestamt  ut  genom  dorren.” 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Froken  Julie  may  impress  many 
readers  and  spectators  as  having  an  action  that  is  very  plausible. 
The  plot,  however,  reveals  some  serious  faults  when  analyzed  in 
terms  of  Zola’s  naturalism.  As  the  naturalness  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  crisis  is  predicated  on  there  being  no  escape  for  Julie 
except  into  Jean’s  room,  so  the  naturalness  of  the  denouement  is 
predicated  on  the  inevitability  of  Julie’s  suicide.  Yet  Strindberg 
himself  said  the  model  from  whom  Julie  was  supposedly  derived 
did  not  commit  suicide  but  took  a  job  as  a  barmaid."  There  was 
nothing  necessary  about  this  suicide,  except  the  author’s  artistic 
needs.  The  two  weak  points  in  the  action  are,  then,  the  last 
phase  of  the  development  and  the  last  phase  of  the  denouement. 
Not  chance,  but  Strindberg  determined  the  seduction;  and  he 
too  determined  the  suicide. 

The  suicide,  of  course,  is  motivated  by  honor,  suggestion,  the 
inability  to  escape  from  the  area,  and  the  necessity  for  immediate 
action.  Julie  had  appropriated  some  of  her  father’s  money  for  the 
trip,  and  the  discovery  of  the  theft  was  momentarily  expected 
once  the  Count  was  home.  This  part,  at  least,  is  plausible,  but 

^  She  had  picked  up  the  razor  (p.  1S3),  and  we  have  had  no  stage  direction 
indicating  that  she  put  it  down. 

^  Lamm,  August  Strindberg.  Vol.  I,  p.  .346. 
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the  other  three — honor,  suggestion,  inability  to  escape — are  not. 

The  Count’s  return  reminds  us  that  Jean  took  him  to  the 
railroad  station  just  before  the  opening  of  the  drama.  The  Count 
supposedly  had  gone  to  spend  Midsummer’s  Night  with  some 
relatives.  The  question  of  time  comes  up,  for  it  seems  that  the 
Count  comes  back  to  his  home  rather  early.  It  is  also  rather  un¬ 
usual  that  Jean,  who  took  him  to  the  station,  should  not  also 
have  met  him  at  the  station.  It  seems  rather  clear  that  the 
Count  is  used  as  an  element  of  suspense.  Julie  and  Jean  are  nerv¬ 
ously  awaiting  his  return,  for  when  he  does  come  in,  something 
will  have  to  be  done. 

By  and  large  Strindberg  himself  offers  the  most  significant 
evidence  against  the  action  of  the  drama.  It  is  he  who  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  altered  the  action  from  that  which 
supposedly  took  place  in  life.  That  certainly  would  not  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  a  Zola.  Add  to  this  point  the  dubious  elements  already 
discussed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  reason  to  call  the  plot  nat¬ 
uralistic.  This  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  for  the  situational 
forces  were  not  those  of  the  social  and  biological  quality  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  naturalistic  work  of  literature. 


GUSTAVUS  VASA  ON  THE  FOREIGN  STAGE: 

AN  ADDENDUM  AND  LIST  OF  OPERAS 
BY  EUROPEAN  COMPOSERS 

Adolph  B.  Benson 
Yale  University 

IN  The  American  Swedish  Monthly  for  August  1942  the  writer 
published  a  brief  article  on  Gustavus  Vasa  on  the  American 
Stage, ^  dealing  primarily  with  the  history  of  Henry  Brooke’s 
drama  Gustavus  Vasa:  or,  The  Deliverer  of  his  Country,  which 
was  first  played  in  America,  in  Baltimore,  June  14,  1782.  For 
over  fifty  years  it  enjoyed  a  reasonable  popularity  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  on  anniversary  celebrations  of  great 
Americans,  like  Washington,  whose  type  of  patriotism  and  love 
of  freedom  were  found  represented  in  the  sixteenth-century 
Swedish  monarch.  As  might  be  expected,  Brooke’s  “tragedy,”  as 
it  was  called,  was  most  popular  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
if  one  gauges  popularity  by  the  number  of  appearances. 

While  we  do  not  know  in  how  many  American  cities  Gustavus 
Vasa  was  played,  we  have  definite  information  that  it  appeared 
also  on  the  Boston  stage,  a  fact  which  the  writer  has  only  re¬ 
cently  discovered,  and  which,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
its  performance,  is  of  some  consequence.  In  Wemyss’  Chronology 
of  the  American  Stage  from  1752-1852^  we  find  this  statement: 
“The  first  regular  theatre  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  opened 
on  February  4,  1794,  in  Federal  Street,  ‘Gustavus  Vasa’  the 
Play.”  It  was  under  the  managership  of  Mr.  Charles  Stuart 
Powell,  directing  an  English  company  of  players.*  George  O. 
Seilhamer*  also  mentions  Gustavus  Vasa  as  having  opened  the 
season  at  “The  Boston  Theatre,”  with  much  formality  and  de¬ 
corum,  in  1794,  but  gives  the  date  as  February  3.  The  play 
was  repeated  on  February  7th.  William  W.  Clapp,  Jr.,  another 
theatre  historian,  reproduces*  the  exact  wording  of  an  advertise- 

*  “Colonial  Americans  Applauded  Gustavus  Vasa,”  pp.  13-14,  27-28. 

*  By  Francis  C.  Wemyss,  New  York,  1852,  p.  11. 

•  Op.  cU.,  p.  107. 

*  History  of  the  American  Theatre  During  the  Revolution  and  After,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1889,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  238. 

*  In  i4  Record  of  the  Boston  Stage,  1853,  p.  20. 
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ment  of  the  performance:  “New  Theatre  /  Mr.  Powell  takes  this 
opportunity  of  acquainting  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston, 
and  its  vicinity,  that  the  new  and  elegant  Theatre  will  open  / 
This  evening  /  with  the  truly  Republican  Tragedy  of  /  GUSTAVUS 
VASA  /  The  Deliverer  of  his  Country.”  Then  follows  the  cast  of 
performers. 

The  writer  has  here  recalled  these  long  forgotten  facts  as  an 
addendum  to  his  first  treatment  of  the  general  subject  of  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa  on  the  foreign  stage.*  The  present  article  is  intended 
to  give  a  list  of  non-Swedish  and  non-American  operas  dealing 
with  this  king,  with  some  brief  notes  on  the  more  important 
composers  concerned.  In  addition  to  the  well-known  and  highly 
successful  Swedish- German  opera  Gustaf  Wcisa  (Stockholm, 
1786),  with  words  by  J.  H.  Kellgren  and  music  by  the  Dresden 
composer  J.  G.  Naumann  (1741-1801),  who  had  been  called  to 
Stockholm  by  Gustavus  III  for  the  purpose  of  writing  operas  for 
the  Royal  Theater,  we  have  the  following: 

German 

1.  Gustav  Wasa,  der  Held  des  Nordens,  by  Karl  Gotze  (1836- 
1887).  The  composer  was  born  in  Weimar,  was  a  pupil  of  Liszt, 
and  served  as  ‘Kapellmeister’  in  Magdeburg,  Berlin,  Breslau,  and 
Chemnitz.  His  Gustav  Wasa  is  described  as  a  “romantic  opera  in 
five  acts,”  with  text  by  Rost,  and  was  produced  in  Weimar, 
January  1868.  It  was  given  also  at  Breslau  in  1875.^ 

2.  Gustav  Wasa,  by  Johann  Georg  Kastner  (1810-1867).  The 
words  to  this  five-act  opera  are  in  French,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  composer’s  first  finished  operatic  composition.  It  was 
first  produced  in  1831  (or  1832;  sources  differ)  in  Strassburg, 

*  Brief  references  to  a  few  French  and  German  works  on  Gustavus  Vasa 
will  be  found  in  my  article  mentioned  above.  See  also  Gunnar  Castr6n,  Nordm  i 
den  franska  liUeraturen,  Hftlsingfors,  1910. 

^  Cf.  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  ed.  by  J.  D.  Champlin,  Jr.,  and 
W.  Foster  Apthorp,  New  York,  Vols.  I-III,  1889-1890. 

The  most  complete  list  of  operas  on  Gustavus  Vasa  is  found  in  John  Towers, 
Catalogue  of  Operas  and  Operettas  Which  Have  Been  Performed  on  the  Public 
Stage,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  1910.  The  title  is  significant.  See  also  Dictionaire 
Lyrique  ou  Histoire  des  Optras,  par  F£liz  C16ment  et  Pierre  Larousse,  with 
Deuxiime  SuppUment,  Paris,  n.d. 
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Kastner’s  native  city.  The  composer,  though  of  German  race, 
was  apparently  a  French  citizen;  French  authorities  refer  to  him 
as  “Jean  Georges  K.”;  he  became  eventually  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  died  in  Paris. 

3.  Gustav  Wasa,  by  August  Schul(t)2  (1837-1909),  violinist 
and  ‘Konzertmeister’  in  Detmold  and  later  director  of  the 
symphony  orchestra  in  Braunschweig.  He  also  composed  the 
music  for  several  songs  and  choruses.  In  the  sources  available  to 
the  writer  his  opera  on  the  Swedish  king  is  mentioned  only  by 
Towers.®  Details  are  wanting. 

Frenck-Italian 

4.  Gustav  Wasa,  Une  Nuit  de,  by  the  Frenchman  Nicolo 
Isouard  (b.  in  Malta,  1775;  d.  in  Paris,  1818)  and  Ferdinand 
Gasse  (b.  in  Naples,  1788).  The  former,  a  pianist  and  composer 
of  French  and  Italian  operas,  wrote  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  “a  scene  or  two”  of  Gustave  Wasa,  which  was  then  finished 
by  the  violinist  and  dramatic  composer  Gasse,  1825,  and  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Op6ra  Comique,  Paris,  on  September  29, 1827.® 

Italian 

5.  Gustavo,  re  di  Suezia,  by  Gaetano  Andreozzi  (b.  in  Naples, 
1763;  d.  in  Paris,  1826).  The  opera  was  written,  and  presumably 
presented,  at  Madrid,  1791. 

Sofar  as  the  Italian  title  is  concerned,  this  opera  might,  con¬ 
ceivably,  refer  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  but  this  is  not  likely,  for  in 
that  case  “Adolfo”  would  probably  have  been  added,  and  besides 
Italians  were  at  the  time  more  interested  in  Gustavus  Vasa.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  “Gustavo”  here  refers  to  Gustavus  III.  The 
latter  was  still  living  when  the  opera  was  given,  and  it  was  only 
after  his  tragic  death,  1792,  that  Auber  and  Verdi,  much  later, 
felt  inspired  to  immortalize  him  in  operatic  composition.  The 
writer  has  not  seen  the  original  librettos  of  any  of  these  operas, 
except  an  English  one  mentioned  later,  nor  do  they  seem  to  be 

*  Op.  cU.  See  preceding  footnote. 

•  For  biographies  of  composers  mentoined  in  this  article  cf.  F.  J.  F6tis, 
Biographic  Univcrselle  des  Musicimx,  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1873-1875,  Vols.  1-8, 
and  Supplement,  1878-1890,  Vols.  1-2. 
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available  in  this  country.  Not  even  the  Mapleson  Music  Library 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  has  any  of  these 
librettos.  Some  of  them  may  not  have  appeared  in  print. 

6.  Gustavo  primo,  re  di  Suezia,  by  Baldassare  Galuppi  (b. 
near  Venice,  1706;  d.  1785),  organist,  pianist,  and  dramatic 
composer  of  many  operas  which  held  the  stage  for  about  seventy 
years  during  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  some  church 
music  and  traveled  in  England  and  Russia.  All  his  operas  are 
said  to  be  in  manuscript.  His  Gustavo  primo  was  staged  in  Venice, 
1740. 

7.  Gustavo  Wasa,  by  Guiseppe  Appolloni  (1822-1889),  com¬ 
poser  of  several  operas,  was  given  at  the  Teatro  Communale  in 
Trieste,  December  1872.  It  had  only  moderate  success.  (See 
Fetis,  op.  cit.,  for  biography.) 

8.  Gustavo  Wasa,  by  Mario  Aspa  (b.  about  1806  in  Sicily;  d. 
1868),  teacher  and  dramatic  composer,  who  also  wrote  an  opera 
on  Goethe’s  Werther.  The  writer  can  find  no  record  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  Gustavo  Wasa.  His  inclusion  by  Towers,  how¬ 
ever,  would  seem  to  presuppose  some  form  of  presentation. 

9.  Gustavo  Wasa,  by  Filippo  Marchetti  (1831-1902),  was 
staged  at  La  Scala  in  Milan  in  1875  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  success.  Although  it  was  very  well  sung,  “il  est  tombe  sans 
espoir  de  resurrection,”  says  F6tis  {op.  cit.). 

10.  Gustavo  Wasa,  by  Raffalele  Mazzetti  (or  Mazetti,  about 
1813-1867).  Reference  books  furnish  little  information  about 
Mazzetti,  but  he  is  mentioned  by  Towers  as  having  composed  an 
opera  on  the  theme  of  the  Swedish  monarch.  F6tis,  Towers’s 
probable  source,  also  refers  to  this  composer  as  the  author  of 
Gustavo  Wasa  but  admits  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any 
“renseignements  sur  cet  artiste.  ”‘® 

*•  Gustavo,  described  as  an  “op^ra  s6ria”  in  two  acts,  by  the  famous  dramatic 
composer  and  musical  textbook  writer  Bonifacio  Asioli  (1769-1832),  was  prob¬ 
ably  based  on  a  Swedish  king.  Details  are  lacking.  It  may  have  dealt  with 
Gustavus  III,  but  it  is  the  writer’s  guess  that  it  was  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  whom, 
as  has  already  been  seen,  the  Italians  showed  a  particular  interest.  So  far  as  is 
known,  it  was  not  until  Verdi’s  opera,  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,  had  made  its 
appearance  in  1859  that  an  Italian  composer  took  any  serious  interest  in 
Gustavus  III.  Asioli’s  Gustavo  was  given  at  the  royal  theater  in  Turin,  1794. 
Further  investigation  must  be  deferred  until  the  present  war  is  over. 
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English 

11.  Gustavus  Vasa,  An  Historical  Opera  was  a  grandiloquent 
title  for  a  new  edition,  1811,  of  The  Hero  of  the  North,  an  Histori¬ 
cal  Play,  in  three  acts,  by  William  Dimond  (flourished  1800- 
1830),  which  had  first  appeared  in  London,  1803,  and  of  which  a 
separate  edition  was  printed  in  New  York,  1812.  It  was  inter¬ 
spersed  with  songs  set  to  music  by  Michael  Kelly  (ca.  1765- 
1826),  hence  the  final,  presumptuous  title.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  real  opera,  however.  It  enjoyed  a  moderate  success  in  London 
during  the  first  decade  after  its  publication.  For  details  of  plot 
and  characters  I  refer  to  my  afore-mentioned  article  in  The 
American  Swedish  Monthly. 
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School  Dictionary.  Norwegian-English.  By  Theodore  Jorgenson. 

The  St.  Olaf  College  Press.  Northfield,  Minn.  pp.  460.  Large 

8vo.  1943.  $3.00. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  large-scale  dictionary  of  a  Scandi¬ 
navian  tongue  to  be  printed  in  this  country.  The  name  modestly 
implies  use  by  younger  students  of  Norwegian,  with  no  attempt 
to  rival  the  more  compendious  dictionaries  on  which  it  is  based; 
chiefly,  of  course,  the  Norsk  Riksmdlsordbok  by  Knudsen  and 
Sommerfelt.*  Hence,  strictures  as  to  completeness  would  seem 
to  be  out  of  place  if  not  ungracious. 

Nevertheless,  closer  examination  reveals  serious  deficiencies 
in  several  respects;  all  of  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  ex¬ 
pert  help  had  been  more  freely  consulted  in  the  planning.  Nat¬ 
urally,  not  much  could  be  done  to  retrieve  the  spelling;  for  Nor¬ 
wegian,  notwithstanding  and  alas,  sometimes  because  of,  all 
reforms  is  still  in  a  bad  way  and  full  of  inconsistencies.  But  if 
persons  not  exactly  to  the  manner  born  are  envisaged  as  the 
chief  users,  then  why  was  no  regard  whatever  had  for  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  separation  of  compounds,  accentuation,  tonelag — matters 
which  render  the  pronunciation  of  Norwegian  hopelessly  diffi¬ 
cult  unless  help  is  furnished?  Matters,  moreover,  which  the 
Riksmdlsordbok  handles  with  singular  ease. 

Take  the  dynamic  accent,  which  in  most  modern  diction¬ 
aries  is  indicated  by  a  dot  under  the  stressed  vowel.  It  would 
have  been  a  simple  matter  to  print  fprlsatte,  but  fortryte;  levfre, 
but  leverqnse;  fprrest,  but  forrqsten;  fprsmak,  but  forsmqkte. 

The  matter  of  the  tonelag,  so  characteristic  of  Scandinavian, 
could  have  been  handled  by  employing  the  acute  accent  for  sim¬ 
ple,  and  the  grave  accent  for  compound,  inflection.  How  else, 
if  the  modern  spelling  is  adopted,  can,  e.g.,  bonn'er  ‘farmers’  be 
distinguished  from  bonn'er  ‘prayers,  kokkUn  (man)  ‘cook’  from 
kokk^en  (woman)  ‘cook’? 

*  But  it  is  curious  that  the  excellent  Brynildsen  Norsk-Engelsk  Ordbok 
(2nd  ed.,  1917,  pp.  1237)  is  not  referred  to  nor,  apparently,  used. 
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The  Norwegian  vowel  scheme,  so  simple,  needs  very  little 
to  indicate  pronunciation.  But  could  any  one  know  whether 
sjel  ‘self’  or  sjel  ‘soul’  is  meant  if  the  word  does  not  happen  to  be 
used  in  a  sentence?  Fore  ‘to  line’  or  fore  ‘before’? 

There  is  no  attempt  made  to  clarify  word  analysis.  Is  it 
iss/kap  or  is/skap?  DessjUke  or  des/slike?  It  is  fatuous  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  student  always  knows. 

All  these  means  of  assistance  might  have  been  given  with  lit¬ 
tle  additional  expense  and  to  the  decided  improvement  of  the 
work. 

Likewise  in  the  selection  of  the  word  material  an  expert  plan¬ 
ner  would  have  asked,  first  of  all,  for  whose  use  the  dictionary 
was  to  be  written.  The  answer  would  necessarily  have  to  be  as 
for  pronunciation,  in  this  country:  not  for  persons  to  the  manner 
born,  but  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Nor¬ 
wegian,  and  especially  those  who  wish  to  read  Norwegian  books, 
journals,  and  newspapers.  This  answer  also  immediately  puts 
emphasis  on  a  skilful  and  generous  selection  of  words  and  idioms 
peculiar  to  Norway — as  against  the  general  stockpile  of  terms 
common  to  all  Western  civilization,  science,  industry,  etc.  Such 
a  consideration  would  have  resulted  in  the  elimination  of 
thousands  of  common  words,  in  favor  of  Norwegian  words  and 
turns.  Thus,  on  p.  6  alone,  selected  quite  at  random,  I  find  admi¬ 
ral,  administrator,  administrasjon,  administrativ,  admiralskip, 
adopsjon,  adresse,  adressebok,  adverbial,  adverbium,  aerodrom, 
aeronautikk,  aeroplan,  aerostat,  or  about  a  fourth  of  all  words  on 
this  page,  generally  intelligible  and  practically  identical  in  the 
two  languages — all  of  which  could  profitably  have  been  omitted. 
And  this  holds  true,  more  or  less,  of  every  other  page  in  the  book. 

Again,  planning  for  restricted  size,  thousands  of  compounds 
whose  simplices  are  given  might  have  been  stricken.  Why  list, 
e.g.,  husd^r,  husleie  (whereas  compounds  like  husflid,  husmann 
are  appropriately  given  as  having  developed  divergent  mean¬ 
ings)?  Similarly,  the  hundreds  of  «-compounds  of  purely  nega¬ 
tive  meaning  could  be  dispensed  with  (but  not  those  in  which 
the  prefix  has  a  pejorative  meaning). 

In  the  place  of  these  categories,  specifically  Norwegian  words 
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and  idioms  might  have  been  given  much  more  generously.  It  is 
especially  here  that  I  find  the  most  serious  omissions.  I  hardly 
think  that  the  following  selection  of  works  chosen  for  checking 
the  word  material  is  open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  not  being 
typical. 

Ibsen,®  Vildanden  Akt  II  (mostly  ‘low  level’  conversational 
style,  with  occasional  bathos).  The  following  omissions  were 
noted  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur:  da  as  expletive  pure 
and  simple  {kan  jeg  da  ikke  fd  lase  lidt  til?) ;  det  er  svart,  hvad 
‘it  is  awful  how’;  vil  gd  ut  as  a  stage  direction  ‘is  about  to’; 
j^rmet  ‘muddy’;  det  er  ikke  vcert  ‘never  mind’;  herregud  ‘good¬ 
ness!’;  std  pd  pinde  ‘mount  the  roost’;  updklagelig  not  ‘giving 
no  cause  for  complaint’  but  ‘above  criticism,  perfect’;  kjole 
‘full  dress  suit’;  storkr filet  ‘with  big  curls’;  greier  ‘fixings,  gad¬ 
gets’;  gripe  sig  an  ‘to  exert  one’s  self’;  vcere  om  sig  ‘to  be  up 
and  doing’;  drive  om  ‘to  go  idly  up  and  down’;  mangle  pd'io 
be  lacking  in’;  ta Jor  sig  ‘to help  one’s  self  (tofood)’;  rcgwe  nfie  med 
noget  ‘to  be  particular,  critical,  about  something’;  se  op  til  noen 
‘to  look  one  up’;  sld  sig  ned  ‘to  settle  down’;  scette  ind  maden‘to 
dish  up  (food)’;  sld  over  ‘to  change  tone,  subject’;  bli  av  {hvad, 
hvor  er  det  blitt  av  ham),  ‘to  become  oV ",  friluftsmand  ‘out-of-door 
person’;  kvikke  op  ‘to  enliven’;  tag-glugge  ‘dormer  window’; 
svcert  in  the  meaning  of  ‘very’;  skamskudt  ‘maimed’;  kandidat  in 
the  sense  of  ‘person  having  the  ("lowest)  academic  degree’;  kanin 
‘rabbit’  (not  ‘coney’);  n^dig  in  the  sense  of  ‘unwilling’;  nej  kors 
‘no,  by  golly’;  ta  sig  til  ‘to  undertake,  to  take  to  doing’;  ilde  faren 
‘poorly  off’;  rar  in  the  sense  of  ‘particular’; /or pd  ‘stuck 
on’;  gd  ut  over  ‘to  endanger.’ 

Bjjirnson,*  Arnljot  Gelline,  1-3  sang  (modern  poetic  style). 
The  following  words  and  idioms  were  not  accounted  for:  en 
JcenU  ‘inhabitant  of  Jaemtland’;  velstelled  ‘well-tended’;  gren 
(past  of  at  grine;  only  the  Landsm&lform  grein  is  given);  trold- 
kjeerring  ‘witch  woman’;  oiler  heist  ‘most  gladly’;  sfivdisk  in 
sense  of  ‘silver  plate’;  std  pd  ski  ‘to  run  on  skis’;  tilfjelds  ‘moun¬ 
tain-ward’;  ta  i  ‘to  seize’;  vide  as  an  adverb;  WeAmrA ‘coward’; 

•  Samlede  Varker,  1900,  pp.  227-269. 

*  Samlede  Varker,  1901,  pp.  203-225. 
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sakke  ‘to  slump’;  sl&  op  (sli  boder  op)  ‘to  put  up’;  spill  in  sense  of 
‘post’;  IctU  (at  drikke  tail)  ‘to  swill’;  lyse  (at  lyse  ting f red)  ‘to  pro¬ 
claim’;  rede  ud  ‘explain’;  lette  (sig)  ‘to  rise’;  bjelke  (as  verb)  ‘to 
timber  up’;  bryte  pi  ‘to  attack’;  ceske  (lyd)  ‘to  demand  to  be 
heard’;  vejde  ‘to  scent’;  lovly  ‘protection  of  the  law’;  sv^mtne  (of 
the  eyes)  ‘to  be  tearful,  yearning’;  dueslag  ‘dove-cote’;  pi  stand 
‘immediately’;  hverve  in  the  sense  of  ‘to  woo’;  f aster ^llet  ‘engage¬ 
ment  party’;  borgeled  ‘castle  gate’;  syn  in  the  sense  of  isyn;  ta 
om  noget  ‘to  take  hold  of’;  skyde  in  the  sense  of  ‘to  make  growth’; 
vildfarende  in  the  sense  of  ‘mistaken.’  NB.  I  have  not  included  a 
number  of  rare  archaic  words. 

Sigrid  Undset.  Kristendom  og  Kj^nnsmoral,  Samtiden  1940, 
97-110.  (Factual  discussion,  touching  on  social,  economic,  re¬ 
ligious  questions.)  Not  found:  Presselag  ‘Press  Association’; 
tvangsmassig  ‘compulsory,  involuntary’ ;/M//god  ‘complete,  ster¬ 
ling’;  synsfelt  ‘field’;  opsparing  ‘saving’;  heltedyrkelse  ‘hero  wor¬ 
ship’  (dyrkelse  is  not  given;  it  is  NB.  not  synonymic  with  dyrk- 
ning):  nedvurdere  ‘to  depreciate’;  gjennemtrakke  ‘to  pervade’; 
greie  in  sense  of  ‘manage  to’;  arbeidsledighet  ‘unemployment’; 
snu  om  ‘to  turn  over’;  utomhus  ‘(work)  outside  the  house’; 
yrkeskvinne  ‘working  woman’;  en  hake  ved  noget  ‘the  trouble  with 
something’;  utvokste  (organismer)  ‘fullgrown’;  satte  barn  (pi  en 
jente)  ‘to  get  with  child’;  afspenning  ‘relaxation’;  prestasjon 
‘output’;  stenge  av  ‘to  bar’;  emsig  ‘diligent’;  jomfrunalsk  ‘maid¬ 
enly’;  ridelyst  ‘lust  for  power’;  lagge  for  dagen  ‘to  reveal’;  spr^d 
in  the  senke  of  ‘prim’;  gripende  ‘touching,  tragic’;  opbrud  in  the 
sense  of  ‘revolt’;  vare  pi  spil  ‘to  be  at  work’;  utmagring  ‘emacia¬ 
tion.’ 

A  rather  casual  perusal  of  the  work  shows  the  following  omis¬ 
sions  or  errors:  kafes^ster  is  not  necessarily  a  ‘heavy  coffee 
drinker’  but  ‘a  gossip’;  kannest^per  (shades  of  Holberg!)  now 
hardly  means  ‘a  pewterer’;  radbrekke  (figuratively)  ‘to  murder’; 
b^lgeberg  is  not  ‘a  wave  like  a  mountain’  but  ‘the  crest  of  a  wave’; 
pass:  what  is  “a  bid  of  pass”?;  skulkesyg  ‘sickness  feigned  to  get 
out  of  school,’  read:  ‘malingering’;  pusselanker’ child’ sleet,’  rend 
‘tootsies’ ;pussere  not  ‘to  push’  except  in  the  sense  of  giving  some¬ 
one  ‘a  puli’;  relation  not  ‘relation’  but  ‘official  report’;  rovtann 
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‘raptorious  (better  ‘raptorial’)  tooth,’  read  ‘fang’;  r^ig  does  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  mean  ‘valid’  but  ‘active’;  passe  ‘adequate’;  pi 
skr^t  ‘ironical.’ 

All  these  words  and  expressions  can  be  found  in  Brynildsen 
and  the  Riksmilsordbok:  and  might  have  been  included,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  important  idiomatic  turns  with  such  common 
verbs  as  bare,  ta,  si,  gd,  gi,fd,  etc.  One  word  is  not  found  in  them, 
I  note  with  satisfaction,  the  only  one  here  listed  under  Q;  quis¬ 
ling  ‘follower  of  Vidkun  Quisling,  traitor.’ 

Lee  M.  Hollander 
University  of  Texas 


